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STRANGE WATERS. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON 
‘* PEARL AND EMERALD,” 
OVERTURE. I, DEEPWEALD. 
CHAPTER If. “NO.” 
BuvE eyes, even though not quite blue, 
¥ are very charming things; and it would 
be pleasant to linger with the Reverend 
4 Reginald Gaveston by the side of Bessy 
Swann—pleasant, because it would be 
undeniably dull. Dulness is better than 
4 excitement in hot weather. Nor, indeed, 
even by following the hazel eyes, if such 
j they were, is it possible altogether to 
escape from dulness in Deepweald. It 
} was, and is, essentially a dull place; that 
must be understood at once, and distinctly 
remembered. Even so tame and common 
an event, as a concert of opera-singers out 
of season, was there an excitement. 

Celia March walked, not so ungracefully 
as she sat, along the close and sultry lane 
where the very bricks seemed to perspire, 
crossed the deserted Fore-street, and then 
turned—always walking as quickly as if it 
! were mid-winter—into an ancient paved 
court, with projecting storeys to its houses, 
and a blackened ecclesiastical gateway at 
one end. This led her into the gra- 
velled close, whence uprose the pride, 
} heart, and glory of Deepweald—its great 
gray cathedral, now rosy with the sun- 
| set. Round it wheeled a congregation of 
, rooks, cawing their vespers before settling 

down to sleep among the turrets of another 
| cathedral hard by—the elms. Nothing 
would please me better than to pause 
before this first sight of Deepweald 
Cathedral from the gate in College-yard, 
and examine one by one its venerable 
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beauties, unprofaned as yet by a sug- 
gestion of restoration; for this was no 
Gothic matron flaunting i in the fashion of 
eighteen. But Celia did not pause. Her 
hazel eyes had seen all that before; and 
would have grown even larger than they 
were, if possible, had she been told that 
the great church was more noteworthy 
than the light and the air. 

She crossed the close, entered the south 
porch under the row of the twelve Apostles 
whom some follower of Cromwell had be- 
headed after the siege, passed up the nave, 
and came to a stand at last by the choir- 
screen under the organ. No service was 
going on, but the organ was nevertheless 
filling the church with its music—lond, 
strong music, with defiance and triumph 
in it, asif a giant were at work, and doing 
his best, for the benefit of one fat verger 
who was not listening. Nor did Celia 
listen—people who have lived all their 
lives by the seashore do not listen to the 
sea. Thisalso was part of her atmosphere. 

At last, after half-an-hour’s playing, the 
giant ceased. The door of the loft umnd 
and there appeared—if not a dwarf, yet 
one who might be called so by others ‘than 
recruiting-sergeants for the Life Guards. 
He was barely over five feet in height, 
though otherwise stoutly and broadly 
made. It was not that he looked stunted; 
it was as if a strong and massively-made 
man had been compressed in every direc- 
tion, to the advantage of vigour, and with 
but little loss of proportion. A much 
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with his square, sallow face and its harsh, 
angular jawbones. His mouth, like hers, 
was large, though neither sweet nor 
mobile ; his nose and chin, like hers, were 
well pronounced, and something more. His 
thin hair was part coal-black, part iron- 
gray—it must once have been like hers; 
his forehead was like hers in lowness, 
breadth, and fulness at the temples—un- 
like only in being rough and deeply fur- 
rowed between the brows—her brows, only 
exaggerated into shagginess. He had not 
her eyes, however; his were gray, deep- 
set, dull, and small. It was a rugged and 
inharmonious face, utterly fixed in gravity, 
well-nigh repulsive, but full of narrow 
power—the face of a man who sees but 
one point before him, drives on to it, and 
probably gets there; but who, if getting 
there be impossible, drives on all the same. 
It was not hard to understand, at second 
sight, how under the hands belonging to 
such a face a machine should have been 
inspired with a soul; but it was impossible 
to guess how a master of this sort had 
come to be buried alive in Deepweald. 
Unless indeed in his sombre, sallow, mas- 
terful face the spirit of the old cathedral 
was incarnate—he looked not only middle- 


_ aged but medisval. 


He nodded to Celia without a smile or 
a word, nor did she say a word to him. 
Not that she walked beside him in awe, 
though so quietly; her air of shyness had 
left her altogether, and her face looked 
softer by far than at Mrs. Swann’s. 
Crossing the close under the elms, with 
the rooks cawing overhead, the perfect 
peace in all the air that old churches 
breathe must have fallen even upon her 
dull life like a pleasant dream, without 
the hope, and therefore without the fear, of 
its being one whereto waking must come 
sooner or later, but surely some day. 

The organist’s official residence was a 
red-brick house exactly opposite the cathe- 
dral tower, which was seen from its front 
windows through and above the elms. 
Outwardly, the house was pleasant-looking 
enough, in the style that makes us fancy 
every now and then that Queen Anne is 
not dead, whatever the newspapers may 
say. But the inside only too plainly be- 
trayed that Celia March was no better 
as a housekeeper than as a seamstress. 
The very passage warned all who dis- 
liked dust and darkness not to enter 
farther. It was a large house, with many 
rooms; but the ground-floor parlour 
proved, by its signs of constant occupation 





for all purposes, that a two or three 
roomed cottage would have amply sufficed 
for these two. The prevalent atmosphere 
was of tobacco, with an undertone of 
breakfast and dinner. Mrs. Swann’s draw- 
ing-room had been a far pleasanter corner 
for a hot evening. The whole centre of 
the room, however, was taken up, not by 
the suggested dinner-table but by a grand 
piano, for whose sake all other space had 
been left to shift for itself anyhow and 
anywhere. Not far from it, in the least 
ill-lighted spot, was a desk-table that 
seemed to have been written to pieces. 
But the room in general was given over 
to an Augean litter of books and music, 
both bound and unbound, white and yellow, 
whole and torn, printed and written. 
These covered the chairs, were piled up in 
the corners ceiling high, lay under the 
piano; even in the fender and over the 
floor, so as to make the pattern of the 
carpet only dimly imaginable. The rest 
of the furniture consisted of a long pipe 
with a china bowl, a tobacco-jar of red 
lava, an antique lamp, a small-sword, an 
ink-bottle, some stumps of quill pens, a 
cruet-stand, and an engraved portrait of 
Palestrina. Mr. March threw some music- 
books out of a very large arm-chair upon 
the floor, pulled off his boots and tossed 
them under the piano, and sat down—still 
without a word. Celia filled the china 
bowl from the lava jar, gave it to her 
father, and sat in the window with a book 
in her hand upside down. In fact, she 
was doing what she very seldom did—she 
was thinking. 

Her father, the organist of Deepweald 
Cathedral, made the larger part of his 
income, such as it was, by teaching music 
to those who afterwards developed into 
Miss Haywards and Miss Swanns. Nor 
can it be said with any justice that John 
March’s pupils, the ladies of Deepweald, 
played or sang one whit better than the 
ladies of any other country town. Won- 
derfully inconsistent with his look and 
manner, and with his Titanic style of 
organ-playing, was his indulgence as a 
teacher. The worse his pupils performed, 
the less he used to scold them, and he was 
never known to complain of missed lessons 
or negligent practice. But one serious 
rebuke of his is on record; and that was, 
“Never let me hear you play like that 
again. Play as ill as you like; but very 
nearly well is enough to madden Job.” 

So he satisfied everybody; his pupils, 
because he never asked them for time or 
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tune, and their parents, because he never 
asked them for money, but let them pay 
him much, or little, or nothing, just as and 
when they pleased. It was lucky for him 
that he had no rival, and that Deepweald 
was on the whole an honest town. But 
Celia’s experiences of her father’s system 
were of a very different kind. 

Without playmates, or even acquaint- 
ances, she had been left to tumble up as 
she best could; as soon as she was old 
enough to compare her destiny with that 
of other children, she could not help feeling 
that it was positive dislike, rather than 
negative indifference, that made her father 
neglect her so completely. But one day 
it happened that, as she was amusing her- 
self with mimicking on an old spinet the 
false notes and hobbling scales of Miss 
Bessy Swann, her father’s worst and there- 
fore favourite pupil, she felt her hands 
tightly grasped from behind her, and 
herself trembling at the words, “ To know 
what is wrong is to feel what is right. 
To-morrow you will begin.” 

And from that to-morrow began what 
was not life, but slavery. She learned 
the first seven letters of the alphabet and 
never guessed, till long afterwards, that 
it does not end with G. She could count 
bars before she could add two to two. 
She was up and at work before the sun, 
and only the impossibility of keeping her 
eyes open longer put an end to days that 
are hideous to think of, seeing that they 
were a child’s. Her reason was left to 
take care of itself, but her memory was 
unmercifully strained. Her baby fingers 
used to come out of joint with stretching, 
and with forcing down purposely stiffened 
keys; but her father set the joints again 
and made her “ play” on. He contrived, 
with strings, weights, and pulleys, what 
would well have passed in the Tower of 
London for an instrument of torture, so 
that she might not be idle when his 
happier pupils occupied the piano. He 
appeared to be insanely bent upon making 
his only child a slave, a rebel, or an idiot, 
or else a music-hater for all her days. 

They say that canaries and nightingales 
sing the louder and sweeter for cages and 
cruelty. If that be true, Celia must have 
had a bird’s soul. The closer she was caged, 
the more cruelly she was tortured, the 
more loudly and sweetly her spirit seemed 
to sing, till the child’s voice became the 
girl’s, and she could sing not only with 
her heart but with her tongue. And that 
made things all the worse for her—in the 





culture of the great gift Heaven had given 
her, her father seemed to think it sacrilege 
to lose an hour. 

“Tf it is genius, it will live through all,” 
said he. “If it is only talent, it had 
better die. We must work on, and see.” 

Not only was music a reality to her, 
but the only reality. Nor did she regard 
it as in any wise sublime. She had never 
read or heard a word of the transcendental 
—say, rubbish, for the sake of not being 
contemptuous—that people in general 
to make others think they feel about 
music; it was just as common a thing 
to her as the presence of the cathedral. 
Eevrything was bound up with it and of 
it; the close and the river, the scent of 
stocks and mignonette in the cathedral 
garden, the cawing of the rooks, the great 
gray tower itself, the east window and the 
elms—all the varied harmonies that rain, 
snow, and sunshine drew from the dead 
organ-pipes of her native town. Of pro- 
grammes, and the names of the people that 
figure in them, she was more profoundly 
ignorant than Miss Hayward of Indian 
history. She could not, of course, help 
being aware that something, which was 
not music, was being ground on barrel- 
organs, vamped by German bands, and 
struammed or warbled by her father’s 
pupils ; but music, she grew up to believe, 
was a lost art, and had died with Cimarosa. 
She hardly knew the name of any later 
composer, and had never heard a voice in 
song but her own; for of course she 
knew that what her father’s pupils did 
was not singing. 

No wonder that she had grown up plain 
and awkward, and different, even in com- 
plexion and feature, from the round rosy } 
faces that belonged to the general family 
likeness of Deepweald. And no wonder, 
also, that her heart gave a bound when 
she heard that here, even in Deepweald 
itself, was to be heard, in eight short days, 
the greatest singer that the whole world 
contained ; which to her meant something 
infinitely higher than the mayor, or the 
dean, or the bishop himself, or even the 
judges of assize. She had never heard 
&@ woman sing, and now she herself, with 
her own ears, was to hear the greatest in 
all the world. No wonder she held her 
book upside down. 

But she kept her father in view; and, 
when he had removed his pipe from his 
lips exactly seven times, she said : .° 

“May I ask you something?” 

It was inevitable that the odd sort of 
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intercourse between these two should 
result in many oddities of detail—one of 
which was that she never called her father 
“Father” or even “ Papa,” as the other 
Deepweald girls called theirs. 

“Well?” It was the first word he had 
spoken; and it came from an inflexible 
voice, harsh but yet clear, and of startling 
depth and volume. 

“T was at the Swanns’ Dorcas to-day. 
They want me to go to the concert with 
them. MayI?” 

“They haven’t been daring to ask you to 
sing for them ?” 

“Me?” , 

“‘They’re capable of it—they used to 
try to get me for their fooleries when [ 
first came down. Yes—you may go if 
you like; it’s right you should see for 
once what people call music now; and 
what volumes of cant, and conceit, and 
idiocy can be crammed into one word— 
amateur. You'll never want to go again.” 

“‘ But this is not a concert for the schools. 
It is to hear the greatest singer in all the 
world.” 

‘Indeed? I should hardly think the 
greatest singer in all the world is likely 
to come out of the churchyard to throw 
pearls before Deepweald. Who says he is 
coming ?” 

“Mr. Gaveston. And it is she.” 

“ Oh, if the Reverend Reginald Gaveston 
says so! Who is she? Not that I’m likely 
to be much the wiser for being told. I 
don’t trouble myself about parentheses— 
things and people that just fill up the gap 
between what has been and what is to be. 
However, since it’s not a school affair, I 
have changed my mind. You must not 

0.” 

“ Not go—not to hear—why ? ” 

“ Bring me my score.” 

He moved to the writing-table. It had 
lately become part of his system to make 
her rest two hours a day, and to let her 
attend the Dorcas meetings, where music 
was against the rules, by way of social 
recreation. He also rested on Sundays, 
at odd moments of the day, and for many 
hours of the night; and his recreation 
invariably took the form of working hard, 
every spare instant, at a long composition 
that ever seemed to grow farther from 
completion. What else it was she knew 
not; but “ Bring me my score” had been, 
for the last twelve years, a regular house- 
hold form. To-day, however, slave though 
she was to this tyrant of tyrants, she 
could not help lingering as she brought 





him that well-known pile of music-paper, 
all scrawled, blotted, and smeared as if 
intended to be incomprehensible. 

“ Bat,” she said, hesitatingly, “if you 
have never heard her—perhaps——” 

“ Celia!” 

There was no perceptible change in his- 
voice; and yet it made the girl feel that 
she had been guilty of her first act of 
rebellion. 


need of any rods but his voice and his 
frown. 

“T only meant,” she said quickly, “ who 
is Mademoiselle Clari? ” 

“ Who?” 

She looked up in amazement as she 
laid the manuscript on the table. A first 
surprise was added to her experience. 
Never before in all her life had she heard 
a change in her father’s deep and mea- 
sured tones; and now there was a change, 
startling and incomprehensible. 

“ Who, do you say,” he repeated, more 
calmly but far more sternly, “is coming 
to sing in Deepweald ? ” 

“* Mademoiseile Clari.” 

He rose up; and, forgetting even his 
score, began to walk quickly up and down 
among the litter of the room. To see this 
small and strange-looking man kicking to 
right and left the books and sheets of 
paper that came in his way at every step, 
as he paced up and down like an enraged 
bear, may have been a comic sight in 
itself ; and yet it could have made nobody 
smile. Even what was most grotesque 
about John March bore an air of grim 
dignity—through all his eccentricities and 
mysteries it was plain, well-nigh patheti- 
cally plain, that the man himself was as 
simple and as real as a man can be. 

“You shall not hear her—not till you 
can defy her! Listen to me, Celia. You 
are sixteen years old ; and it is part of my 
plan that at sixteen you should no longer 
be a child. You have just asked me why 
—I will answer you. Music is dead, and 
it is I who must restore it, and you. I 
must, because no one else will; you, 
because none else can. And there is only 
one way. A perfect work must be written, 
so perfect as to be beyond the reach of 
any but the most perfect singer, and to 
serve as the test and standard of perfect 
singing for ever. And it must be sung 
with such absolute perfection that the 
whole world shall kneel down before 
triumphant art, and never tolerate again 
the wares of hucksters and charlatans— 


Gossip was wrong when it. 
charged him with beating her; he had no, 
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the claptrap of the music-sellers and the 
impostures and buffooneries of that 
arch music-shop, the opera. The money- 
changers must be scourged from the 
temple. The call came to me when I was 
hardly older than you. It took me ten 
years to fit myself for such a work by 
study; ten more to settle its form and 
subject. I have worked at it for twelve; it 
will be finished when it is finished, and 
not a day before. But all would be thrown 
away without her who is to make it live 
for the world. I—I once thought I had 
found her; but I was wrong. But I 
worked on; Heaven does not inspire the 
end without giving the means. You are 
to be the means, Celia. I have kept you 
pure. I have devoted you to the glory of 
art in the world. Here, in Deepweald, 
you have never heard a note that was 
false of music that was not true, except 
to hate it as a sin. You have had no 
distractions; you have been brought up 
by the mother of Genius, who is Solitude. 
You have been taught as Porpora himself 
would have taught you. And now—you 
wish to hear Clari—~Mademoiselle Clari! ” 

Poor Celia! She had music in her 
heart, but she could not understand one 
single word. 

“She is the enemy, Celia! It is against 
her, and such as she, that we have to do 
battle. She is the arch-type of those who 
leap at once from the shop to the stage, 
and carry their wretched souls with them. 
She sings for diamonds, and gives the 
trash they want to the fools who will give 
diamonds for trash, written by charlatans 
and sung by the paid agents of charlatans. 
Yes; the Reverend Reginald is right; she 
is the best, the very best singer, in all the 
—world !” 

Celia was more bewildered than ever; 
the fierce sneer that accompanied the word 
“world” was thrown away. But some- 
thing like the phantom of imagination 
had nevertheless been set working in her. 
She had heard, in church, of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; and, as she knew 
of no morals apart from music, she must 
assume that all the three were centred in 
Mademoiselle Clari. And that meant— 
fascination. 

The peal of St. Anselm’s rang on its six 
bells, as if they were syllables, ‘ Ma-de- 
moi-selle Cla-ri.” The clock on the 
chimney-piece ticked ‘ Ma-de-moi-selle 
Cla-ri.” The rooks in the elms cawed 
with persistent energy, “ Cla-ri, Cla-ri.” 
The whole air grew vocal with that 





mystical name. And all Deepweald would 
soon hear, not only the name, but the most 
beautiful song in all the world—Celia’s 
own father had owned the beauty, even 
while he preached against the sin. And 
the most longing ears in all Deep- 
weald were the only ears forbidden to 
hear. What could her father mean ? 
What sin against art could there possibly 
be in hearing the greatest singer in the 
world? Of course he was always right 
and always wise, and she never recognised 
tyranny because she had never felt free- 
dom. But—once more for the first time 
in her life—she dimly guessed that the 
cathedral close was not the world. 

The organ at evening service pealed out 
“Clari.” The forbidden name had mag- 
netised the air. She caught herself won- 
dering whether the dean, the mayor, the 
bluecoat boys, and the fat verger were 
also tormented by Mademoiselle Clari, or 
whether the organ thus spoke to her only. 

She rose even earlier than usual next 
morning, that she might read Clari’s name 
on the posters that leaned against the 
railings of the Shire Hall. There they all 
were, in scarlet letters — Barbagianni, 
Corbacchione, Ranuzza, Katzkorff—C.ar1 
in letters doubly large. She touched the 
board with her finger-tips, and ran home 
before the Fore-street had thought of 
waking. So far she had done no harm; 
but all through to-day her heart was with 
Thursday, and with the siren whom it was 
a sin to hear. 


WILLIAM CAXTON, PRINTER AND 
MERCER. 

IN FOUR PARTS. PART Ill. AT COLOGNE. 

Tue sudden revolution in Caxton’s life 
brought about by Margaret of York would 
almost incline to the belief, did not the 
record of a painstaking life contradict it, 
that he belongs to the category of those 
who have had greatness thrust upon them. 
Having acquired the confidence of the 
duchess by the skill evinced in managing 
her own commercial operations and those 
of Lord Rivers, he appears to have been 
driven by those eminent persons into 
the work of translation, and from trans- 
lation into printing and authorship. From 
the prologues and epilogues written by 
him, our knowledge of his life is almost 
entirely built, for save these and the 
records of his apprenticeship, livery, 
and governorship, and the entry of costs 
for his funeral at St. Margaret’s church, 
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there is little known of the man William 
Caxton. Happily these writings of his re- 
veal him very clearly as an honest, straight- 
forward, God-fearing man, if somewhat of 
a courtier. Above all,a man with a con- 
science in his work, striving earnestly to 
do his best, and speak the truth according 
to his lights. The prologue to the Re- 
cuyell of the Histories of Troye leaves 
little doubt that he first undertook the 
task of translation, as an amusement for 
his leisure hours while Governor of the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers beyond 
Sea. He announces his motive in com- 
mencing the work, in a fashion not 
uncommon in his day. “When I 
remember that every man is bounden 
by the commandment and counsel of the 
wise to eschew sloth and idleness, which 
is the mother and nourisher of vices, and 
ought to put myself to virtuous occu- 
pation and business. Then I, having no 
great charge of occupation, following the 
said counsel, took a French book and read 
therein many strange and marvellous his- 
tories, wherein I had great pleasure and 
delight as well for thenovelty of the same as 
for the fair language of French, which was 
in prose so well and compendiously set and 
written, which methought I understood 
the sentence and substance of every matter; 
and forasmuch as this book was new and 
lately made, and drawn into French, and 
never had seen it in our English tongue, I 
thought it myself should be a good business 
to translate it into our English, to the end 
that it might be had as well in the realm 
of England as in other lands, and also for to 
pass therewith the time; and thusconcluded 
in myself to begin this work. And forth- 
with took pen and ink, and began to run 
boldly forth as blind Bayard in this present 
work, which is named the Recuyell of the 
Trojan histories. And afterward when I 
remembered myself of my simpleness and 
unfitness that I had in both languages, 
that is to wit in French and in English, 
for in France was I never, and was born 
and learned mine English in Kent, in the 
Weald, where I doubt not is spoken as 
broad and rude English as in any place in 
England, and have continued for the space 
of thirty years for the most part in the 
countries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 
and Zealand; and thus when all these 
things came to fore me, after I had made 
and written five or six quires I fell in 
despair of this work and proposed no more 
to have continued therein, and laid the 
quires apart, and for ten years after 





laboured no more in this work. And was 
fully in will to have left it, till on a time 
it fortuned that the right high, excellent, 
and right virtuous princess, my right re- 
doubted lady, my lady Margaret, by the 
grace of God, sister unto the King of 
England and of France, my sovereign 
lord ; Duchess of Burgundy, of Lotryk, of 
Brabant, &c., sent for me to sp 

with her good grace of divers matters” 
[doubtless concerning woollens |, “among 
which I let her highness have know- 
ledge of the aforesaid beginning of 
this work, which anon commended me 
to shew the said five or six quires 
to her grace; and when she had seen 
them anon she found fault with my 
English, which she commanded me to 
amend, and moreover commanded me 
straitly to continue and make an end of 
the residue then not translated, whose 
dreadful commandment I durst in nowise 
disobey, because I am a servant unto her 
said grace, and receive of her yearly fee.” 

This all tends to prove that the work 
commenced and abandoned, as an amuse- 
ment, by Master Caxton, was afterwards 
continued by him, not entirely to his own 
delight and satisfaction. According to his 
reckoning it was commenced in the month 
of March, 1468 (really 1469, the Flemish 
year then beginning at Easter) and finished 
in the holy city of Cologne in Sep- 
tember, 1471. The manuscript was pre- 
sented to the Duchess of Burgundy by 
Caxton, who was delighted with his recep- 
tion. “She hath well accepted it and 
largely rewarded me, wherefore I beseech 
Almighty God to reward her with ever- 
lasting bliss after this life.” Probably 
Caxton thought his dread lady far too 
great a person to need any prayers for her 
temporal welfare. 

This work of Caxton is of surpassing 
interest, as it was the brisk demand for it 
which led him to turn his attention to the 
art of printing. The Recuyell of the 
Histories of Troye is undoubtedly the 
first book printed in the English language, 
and it was during its progress through 
the press that Caxton, as he himself in- 
forms us in his epilogue to the third book, 
learnt the new art. Perhaps few more 
remarkable instances of late development 
than that of Caxton can be found. We 
see this active, energetic man, after thirty 
years of commercial life—adorned, we may 
be sure, by much study in leisure hours— 
deliberately adopting a learned pro- 
fession just as his sight is beginning to 
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fail. He was, however, by no means so 
old as the faulty chronology of books 
of reference would make him. Assum- 
ing the date of his apprenticeship, 
as recorded in the wardens’-book of 
the Mercers’ Company to be correct, he 
would, in 1468, when he began to trans- 
late the Recueil, be at most forty-eight 
years of age, and at the printing thereof not 
more than fifty-two. Yet time had told 
heavily upon him, for he exclaims with a 
touch of weariness: “Thus end I this 
book, which I have translated after mine 
author as nigh as God hath given me 
cunning, to whom be given the laud and 
praising. And, forasmuch as in the writ- 
ing of the same my pen is worn, mine 
hand weary and not steadfast, mine eyes 
dimmed with overmuch looking on the 
white paper, and my courage’ not so prone 
and ready to labour as it hath been, and 
that age creepeth on me daily and en- 
feebleth all the body, and also because I 
have promised to divers gentlemen and to 
my friends to address to them, as hastily as 
I might, this said book. Therefore, I have 
practised and learned, at my great charge 
and expense, to ordain this said book in 
print, after the manner and form as ye 
may here see, and is not written with pen 
and ink as other books are, to the end that 
every man may have them at once, for all 
the books of this story named the Re- 
cuyle of the Historyes of Troye, thus im- 
printed as ye here see, were begun in one 
day and also finished in one day.” 

This strange book is a compilation of 
the various stories current in the time of 
its author, Raoul Le Fevre, or authors, Le 
Fevre and Fillastre—successive secretaries 
to Philip of Burgundy—concerning the 
Trojan war, curiously intermingled with 
foreign matter. A portion of it was trans- 
lated into English metre by Lydgate, and 
either his version, or, as is more probable, 
Caxton’s, supplied Shakespeare with the 
incidents of Troilus and Cressida. Only 
sixteen existing copies are enumerated by 
Mr. Blades. One of these is peculiarly 
interesting, from having been the property 
of the queen of Edward the Fourth, sister 
to Earl Rivers, the patron of Caxton’s 
press at Westminster. This appears from 
&@ manuscript inscription on the paper 
lining of the original vellum covering, 
which has been carefully bound up at the 
end of the volume. The writing, of the 
fifteenth century, is as follows: ‘“ This 
boke is mine, Quene Elizabet, late wiffe 


forthe, off whos bothe sooles y beseche 
almyghty Gode Take to his onfinyght 
mercy above. Amen. Per me thoma 
Shukbarghe juniorem”—the counter signa- 
ture of the clerk. This book was sold at 
the Roxburghe sale to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, for a thousand and sixty pounds ten 
shillings. The statement of Caxton him- 
self, in the epilogue to the second book, has 
inclined many excellent bibliographical 
writers to the opinion that this volume was 
printed at Cologne, by Zel, who would 
thus be made Caxton’s instructor in print- 
ing, but the great English authority on 
Caxton considers that he has made out a 
complete case in favour of Colard Mansion, 
the famous printer of Bruges. It may, 
however, be urged in favour of M. Ber- 
nard and other foreign critics, that the 
statements of Caxton decide the question. 
In the epilogue to the printed volume of 
the Recuyell, Caxton explicitly states 
that his work was “ begun in Bruges, con- 
tinued in Ghent, and finished in Cologne 
in the time of the troublous world, and of 
the great divisions being and reigning as 
well in the realms of England and France 
as in all other places universally through 
the world, that is to wit, the year one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one,” 
or sixty-eleven as he sometimes prefers to 
call it. He also alludes to his having 
“good leisure, being in Cologne.” This, 
with the passage in the epilogue to the third 
book, already quoted, would appear to 
settle both questions, as to the place at 
which the famous Recuyell was printed. 
But one story is good only till another is 
told, and the question, who was Caxton’s 
teacher, has been vigorously, not to say 
fiercely, debated. 

Foreign writers incline to the “ Cologne 
theory,” supported as it is by the words of 
Caxton himself, by the absence of all men- 
tion of Bruges as a centre of printing in 
the Polycronycon, and by the direct testi- 
mony of Caxton’s successor. In the proom 
to Wynkyn de Worde’s undated edition of 
Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus rerum, he 
gives the following : 


And also of your charyte call to remembraunce __ 
The soule of William Caxton first prynter of this 


boke 
In laten tonge at Coleyn hyself to avance 
That every well-disposyd man may theron loke, 


Mr. Blades has nevertheless brought for- 
ward a mass of evidence of the severest 
and most technical kind in favour of 
Colard Mansion. Of the life of this cele- 
brated man very little is known. It seems 





unto the moste noble King Edwarde the 


that he was both scribe and printer, for 
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in 1450 a sum of fifty-four livres was 
paid him for a MS. entitled Romuleon, 
purchased for the library of the Duke of 
Burgundy. At one time he boasted 
powerful patrons, but in later life sank 
into poverty. In 1471 he was dean of the 
guild of St. John the Evangelist, after 
which he forsook writing for printing. 

His name again appears on the books of 
his guild in 1483, but disappears after 
the following year— disastrous for un- 
lucky Colard Mansion. He appears to 
have been in straitened circumstances for 
some years, as in 1480 he could not exe- 
cute the commission of Monseigneur de 
Gazebeke for an illuminated copy of. Vale- 
rius Maximus, in two volumes, without 
several advances of money. His receipts 
are still preserved, as is a notice of his 
residence in one of the poorest streets in 
Bruges. His printing-room was over the 
church porch of St. Donatus, and cost 
him six livres parisis per annum. His 
landlords, the Chapter of St. Donatus, 
looked after him sharply enough. Shortly 
after he finished in this room his beautiful 
edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses—a folio 
full of woodcuts: a magnificent work 
which proved his ruin—he fled from 
Bruges, to the terror of the Chapter, 
whose anxiety concerning their rent is 
very amusing. But Colard Mansion’s 
clerical landlords were equal to the occa- 
sion. Finding that one John Gossin, 
bookbinder, was anxious for the empty 
apartment, they took care to exact from 
him, as the only condition of tenure, that 
he should pay all the arrears due by Colard 
Mansion, in addition to the annual rent of 
six livres parisis well and duly paid. 

For the better understanding of the 
reasons which incline Mr. Blades to assign 
the honour of instructing Caxton to 
Colard Mansion, of Bruges, rather than 
to Ulric Zel, of Cologne, it may be well 
to glance at the conditions by which 
the early printers were guided in 
the choice of their type. The aim 
of the printers was to imitate manu- 
script as closely as possible, and, as 
many of them were scribes before being 
printers, it follows that they made 
punches and cast type in imitation of 
their beautiful fifteenth century hand- 
writing. This peculiarity explains the 
origin of the now exploded fable of Fust 
selling his Bibles at Paris as manuscripts, 
his impeachment before the parliament of 
that city as a sorcerer, and the consequent 
necessity he was under of saving his life 











by revealing his typographical secret. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
the printer should imitate, as closely as 
possible, all the peculiarities of the 
handwriting of the scribes then in 
fashion, even to the adoption of com- 
binations and contractions. Thus the 
Psalters and Bibles which appeared in 
Germany among the first productions of 
the press were printed in the characters 
used by the scribes for ecclesiastical 
service-books, while more general litera- 
ture was printed in the common “ bastard” 
Roman. Both of these have long been 
known in this country as black-letter or 
Gothic character. They may be described 
roughly as akin respectively to the Old En- 
glish and German text taught at schools. It 
will be well to keep the distinction between 
the angular ecclesiastical type—used by 
the Mayence trio in the famous Maza- 
rine Bible—and the “ bastard” type well 
before us, as many of the arguments 
against the “Cologne theory” are based 
upon niceties of this kind. This “ bastard”’ 
type was introduced by a famous Burgun- 
dian school of scribes. The name of 
Jean Mielot, sometime author, translator, 
and secretary to Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, is little known, although he was 
the translator of at least twenty-three 
different works. Philip also employed 
among his army of scribes Guy d’Angers, 
David Aubert, de Hesden, Droin Ducret, 
de Dijon, and others. They brought into 
use that peculiar style of writing termed 
“grosse batarde,” which, at a later date, 
Colard Mansion took as a pattern for his 
types. When Sweynheim and Pannartz— 
luckless emigrants—left Germany to take 
up their abode at the famous monastery of 
Subiaco, near Rome, they cut the punches 
of their new types in imitation of the 
Roman letters indigenous to the country, 
as Aldus strove to imitate the current hand 
fashionable in his day. Colard Mansion 
was also a celebrated calligrapher, and the 
resemblance between his printed books 
and the best written manuscripts of his 
time is verymarked. The same character 
of writing was also in use in England, and 
Caxton’s types bear a clear resemblance to 
the handwriting in the Mercers’ books. 
Regard being had to the necessity for 
printing in a character “readily under- 
standed” of the people, the severe criticism 
of Dibdin appears somewhat ridiculous. 
The learned bibliographer complains of 
Caxton for not using Roman type, forget- 
ting that those who read the productions 
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of the Westminster press were accustomed 
to the “bastard” alphabet. One other 
peculiarity of early printers deserves notice, 
and is valuable as affording an infallible 
index of priority of production. At first 


the trick of “ spacing out” was unknown, | y 


and the lines were therefore of unequal 
length, as in manuscripts, wherein the 
writer, being unable to forecast the space 
between the words, leaves perforce a 
ragged edge at the right hand of a page. 
For a while this exact imitation of a 
manuscript was accepted as perfect, but 
the eye of the printer soon became sufli- 
ciently educated to demand the more 
perfect exactitude attained by “short 
spacing” or “spacing out.” By amateurs 
of typography, this fact must be ever borne 
in mind, as—of the productions of the same 
printer—those specimens must be earliest 
in date which have lines of varying 
length. All these minute particulars are 
important, as early specimens of typo- 
graphy are frequently without date or 
place, and, from the absence of title- 
page, afford no guide to their author- 
ship save the internal evidence just re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Blades has divided the types used by 
Caxton into six periods, or several founts, 
and refers the first of these—that used in 
the Recuyell, for instance — to Belgian 
origin; and combats vigorously the notion 
that any of Caxton’s early productions 
could have been printed at Cologue. It 
requires no specially educated eye to detect 
the similarity of Caxton’s first type and the 
“« grosse bitarde ” of Colard Mansion. And 
this being established, Mr. Blades proceeds: 
“In no respect can any typographical con- 
nection between the known productions 
of Zel’s press and these Flemish-looking 
books be traced. Ulric Zel is never 
known to have used bitarde cut types, nor 
was his paper of the same manufacture as 
that found in the books under discussion. 
He printed, from an early period, two pages 
at a time; whereas the Recuyell was 
printed page by page, as were the works 
of Mansion, who even made a separate 
working of his woodcuts. Caxton, even 
when using the quarto size, cut his paper 
into half-sheets, and then, as with folios, 
printed in single pages. This accounts 
for the entire rejection by Mansion, and 
the sparing use by Caxton, of the quarto 
size for their publications, as it necessitated 
twice as much press-work as the larger 
size. But the strongest evidence is found 
in the fact that Zel—after 1467—always 





spaced out the lines of his books to an 
even length, and would have taught anyone 
learning the art of him to do the same; 
while this improvement was not adopted 
by either Mansion or Caxton for many 
ears. 

The conclusion drawn from this ela- 
borate argument is, that Zel’s customs 
were learnt in the Mayence school; while 
the printer of the books in Caxton’s 
No. 1 type was instructed in the Dutch 
school, of which Mansion was probably 
a pupil, and which from its comparative 
rudeness may perhaps have had an inde- 
pendent origin among the workmen of 
Coster himself; and that had Caxton 
studied under Zel, he would hardly have 
reverted to the primitive customs of typo- 
graphy. ; ; 

Against this powerful position it can 
only be advanced that Caxton unquestion- 
ably finished his work (the translation at 
least) at Cologne, and that, as a man of 
business, he would hardly have chosen the 
imperfect instead of the perfect, save— 
and this proviso is important—for the 
greater convenience of having his work 
done under his own eye at Bruges. 

Abroad, either at Bruges or elsewhere, 
was published the famous book which for 
a long period enjoyed the reputation of 
being the first volume printed in England. 
The Game and Playe of the Chesse is 
alluded to in Sir Walter Scott’s Anti- 
quary, in a passage which is curious, as 
including not one single statement founded 
on fact: “ Davy Wilson, commonly called 
Snuffy Davy, bought the Game of Chess, 
1474, the first book ever printed in England, 
from a stall in Holland, for about two 
groschen, or twopence of our money. He 
sold it to Osborne for twenty pounds, and 
as many books as came to twenty pounds 
more. Osborne resold this inimitable 
windfall to Dr. Askew, for sixty guineas. 
At Dr. Askew’s sale, this inimitable 
treasure blazed forth in its true value, and 
was purchased by royalty itself, for one 
hundred and seventy pounds.” 

The Game and Playe of the Chesse 
is a sad disappointment to lovers of the 
royal game. Instead of being a dissertation 
on the openings, gambits, and endings 
practised in the Middle Ages, it is a 
“morality,” an antique and intensely dull 
attempt to moralise on the various con- 
ditions of human life, according to the 
several stations of mankind, as expressed 
by the unequal value and functions of the 
pieces set on the chess board. Instead of 
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a treatise like those of Del Rio and Ruy 
Lopez, it is a dreary piece of monkery—a 
species of composition now utterly un- 
readable. Before 1285, Aigidius Colonna, 
General of the Augustins and Archbishop 
of Bourges, had composed his famous 
work, De Regimine principuum, on which 
the Liber de ludo Scachorum was sub- 
sequently based by Jacopus de Cessolio. 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, two distinct French versions were 
made. The earlier was probably that by 
Jean Faron, who translated it literally 
from the Latin. Shortly afterwards 
appeared the favourite and standard work 
of Jehan de Vignay, who took great 
liberties with the text, and added many 
stories and fables. Caxton appears to 
have availed himself of both translations, 
for it seems that he knew not Latin. The 
work is dedicated to a person famous 
in English history as perverted by 
Shakespeare as— 
False, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 

but who, while yet unsuspecting the ulti- 
mate malmsey butt, figures as the “ right 
noble, right excellent, and virtuous prince, 
George Duke of Clarence, Earl of War- 
wick and of Salisbury, Great Chamberlain 
of England, and Lieutenant of Ireland.” 

Later productions of the Caxton press— 
as is evidenced by the lines being in part 
spaced out—are two works in the original 
French: the Recueil, already discussed, and 
Les Fais et Prouesses du noble et vaillant 
chevalier Jason. The author of this, too, 
was Raoul Le Fevre. Various opinions are 
held as to the printer by whom, the time 
when, and the place where this work was 
printed. It has been attributed to Ulric 
Zel; but the only partial spacing is against 
this theory, as the character of the type 
inclines to the belief that the printer was 
either Colard Mansion or Caxton, or both, 
for it is quite possible that they worked 
together forawhile in a species of partner- 
ship. The life of Jason was also, accord- 
ing to typographical evidence, one of the 
early translations of Caxton. 

At a moment of Caxtonic exaltation like 
the present, it is well to warn enthusiastic 
readers against the early volumes of the 
Bruges press. The “bastard” type is not 
difficult to decipher; the English style 
and spelling are quaint, curious, and inte- 
resting ; but the matter! Alas! the matter! 
Sundry human institutions, of a quasi- 
literary character, have puzzled and con- 
tinue to puzzle the writer of this sketch— 
the more especially as the Athenians once 





made a notable example of an “old man who 
went about asking people conundrums,” as 
an American writer amusingly puts it. 
The polished citizens—of Athens, I mean, 
not the United States— got tired of 
Socrates at last, brewed a choice dish of 
hemlock, prepared a funeral and—and the 
corpse was ready; altogether an excellent 
precedent, strangely overlooked by sub- 
sequent heedless mankind. My first marvel 
is the bard, be he Cymric or Gaelic. For 
my sins I know eneugh of Welsh so-called 
poetry to guess at the rest. A few months 
ago, as I stood on a wild winter’s eve in 
the midst of Salisbury-plain, and saw the 
sun set palely in a wintry sky, behind the 

t dark circle of mysterious Stone- 
henge, I bethought me of the human 
victims offered up, and marvelled greatly 
that the ancient Britons did not, after 
hearing the song of the bards, rise in 
their rage and slay those venerable im- 
postors there and then, on that stone 
of sacrifice on which the sun rises on the 
longest day of the year. My second marvel 
is, that the improvisatore of Naples—dull 
and prosy knave—is not flung into the 
bay by a justly-enraged populace. My 
third, that the Arab story-teller—dreariest- 
dog of all—is not set upon by his hearers, 
bastinadoed within an inch of his life, 
and set upon an ass with his face to- 
wards the tail of that patient and saga- 
cious animal. 

For these reasons I am inclined to 
attribute much of the violence of the 
Middle Ages to the species of literature 
produced during that interesting period. 
An attempt to peruse allegories such as 
the Game and Playe of the Chesse, and 
volumes of mediwval romance grafted 
upon a classical stock, such as The 
Recuyell, and Les Fais du Jason, goes 
far to explain the horror of books of all 
kinds, which might have been observed, 
until within a very few years, among 
many worthy people whose instincts were 
doubtless inherited from their ancestors. 
The contempt of the “knights and gentle- 
men who knew not Latin’’—nay, had but 
a colloquial knowledge of the English and 
French tongues—for the clerk becomes 
quite conceivable, when one is brought face 
to face with a mediwval “ morality,” or, 
worse still, a romance. With fiendish 
ingenuity, the compiler or “drawer out of 
the Latin’ into French, of the grand old 
Greek stories, contrived to overwhelm 
them with the leaden pall of his own 
dulness. Worse than this, he turned the 
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heathen heroes into Christian knights, 
mixed and confounded legends one with 
another, introduced anecdotes and episodes 
of his own, of such length and irrelevance 
that it is no wonder that the nobles and 
gentles to whom this farrago was read 
aloud—unable to bear it any longer— 
leaped up and quarrelled, went out, and 
hewed each other in pieces with sword 
and battleaxe, out of sheer desperation 
and weariness of life. Perhaps the very 
best romance of the Middle Ages is the 
Roman de Melusine; but even in that 
the author tells his story three times over; 
once, it must be confessed, with marvel- 
lous purity and tenderness. But the writer 
of the Middle Ages was nothing if not 
lengthy, and the troubadours themselves 
must have been an awful infliction. Let 
anyone try to imagine the entire Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, at a sitting, with a harp 
accompaniment! His feelings will explain 
those of the German gentleman who 
(Uhland says for another reason), lashed 
into fury by the length of a minstrel’s 
song, suddenly smote him that he died. 
It is needless to mention that no glimmer 
of wit, or humour, or fun of any kind, 
illumined a genuine old-world romance. 
Fon was left to the Court fool, whose 
frequent whippings explain the estimation 
in which his jokes were held by the great. 
Worst of all, the writer was incessantly 
wandering from his story into episodes 
having no connection with the main plot. 
This vicious habit of introducing episodes 
affords an excellent illustration of the 
tenacity of evil. A good thing—be it a 
religion, a school of literature or of art—is 
exceedingly difficult to keep pure; the 
tendency of mankind being to overlay it 
with ridiculous superstition, absurd affec- 
tation, or redundant ornament. But evil 
dies very hard. Cervantes himself, who 
wrote his immortal work to kill the absurd 
romances of chivalry—and succeeded—is 
perpetually maddening the reader by 
leaving the don and his squire by the 
wayside, while he tells a silly sentimental 
story. 

Le Sage, too—a wit of the very first 
water—forces those who would enjoy the 
adventures of Gil Blas, and the wild night- 
ride of Don Cleofas, to perform a species 
of literary steeplechase—to escape the in- 
numerable episodes by wily turns and 
desperate bounds. But even these cases, 
bad as they are, when compared with the 
—_— of the Caxtonic period, appear 
able. 





SONG. 
A PHANTASY. 
I saw, in sleep, a sullen Sphinx that stood 
Amidst gray sands in a waste desert place, 
Gazing far forth with stony-fashioned face, 
And frozen eyes which saw no coming good. 
Around that pulseless portent, rood on rood, 
The waste stretched wearily.; no green thing grew 
Within its glance, no gracious dole of dew 
Dropt from pale evening’s eyes. The phantom 
brood 
Of passionless fears which are the ghosts of fears, 
Too hollow for joy’s flight to move to tears 
Or doom awake to terror, knew the place, 
And gathered there like shadows round wan night, 
Crouching around that creature whose still face 
Mocked at desire and drave frail hope to flight. 
Anon from forth a cloud there flew a bird, 
Which lit upon that stony brow and sang. 
So strange, so sweet a song I have not heard 
As this which through that desert region rang, 


Mystic, kable. Those phantoms then 
a and were thrilled. Like shadows of the 
night, 


Which round the palsied souls of prostrate men 
Keep watch in spectral stillness, till the light 

Of happy morning laughs them into flight,— 

So fled those phantoms when that wondrous song 
First brake the spell of silence which so long 
Held empire there. And at the kiss of sound, 
Tender as love’s on lips of innocence, 

The chill air seemed to quicken with a sense 

Of nascent life, and from that barren ground 
Flowers sprang forth in smiling troops, as though 
Each musical note did give some blossom birth, 
And living leafage shook, a sound of mirth 

Like clapping hands of frolic fays. The flow 

Of that strange song did dominate the place, 

And quickened all save that set stony face 

Which gazed unmoved and gladdened not, nor 


took 
a - of grace from those rare sounds which 
shoo 
My heart with conflict most unutterable 
Of joy and fearful yearning. Then there fell 
Silence again ; yet silence sweeter far 
Than the dread voicelessness whose vacant sway 
Preluded in my breast that passionate war ; 
A tender silence as of lips that pray 
At eve above a sleeping child; and lo! 
Upon that stony brow whose changeless snow 
No sunray seemed to touch with passing glow, 
The bird lay dead. I looked to see them fade, 
Those happy flowers, and all that leafy shade 
Shrink back to sand-heaps on the cold gray waste, 
What time those phantom fears with ghostly haste 
Flocked to their ancient vigil. But behold! 
From forth a cloud of violet and gold— 
Veiling what hidden height ?—a sound was heard, 
Low yet exultant, of seraphic might, 
As though the.soul of that mysterious bird 
Shook one proud parting pan in its flight 
To some supernal songland. At the sound 
A hundred Con echoes woke around 
That stony portent, filling the glad air 
With an all-conquering music. Everywhere 
The leafage shook with song, the flowers raine] 


dew 

From hearts that opened as the melody rang 

And thrilled them through. With every drop up- 
sprang 

Some young green thing, until that desert place 

Was glad as Eden. Still that sullen face 

Stared sternly forth. No soul its secret knew. 

Yet its sole sway was broken, for that song 

Spake of an hour, far-seen, awaited long 

Wiah those fixed eyes should flood with the strong 
ight 

Of conquering dawn, and those set stony lips 

Be moved to music such as shall eclipse 
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The jubilant strain which climbs the brightening sky 
When Memnon greets the morning. Hope’s clear 


eye 
Gube in that calm face no longer failed, 
So sweet the music rang, so thick the flowers 
trailed ! 


A BRILLIANT BEING. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

“T’LL introduce you to the nicest woman 
in London ; she has an ‘At home’ to-night, 
and she gives me carte-blanche to bring 
any of my friends,” Pendleton says to me, 
after five minutes’ intellectual intercourse 
in the dining-room of that most ssthetic 
and immaterial of clubs, the ‘ Young 
Mutton Chops.” 

“ Hadn’t you better find out whether or 
not I’m divorced, detrimental, or disin- 
clined first ? ” I suggest, for Pendleton and 
Ihave been parted for several years, and 
he knows nothing of my ways and means. 

“You may be either, or all three,” he 
replies, with determination; ‘Mrs. Car- 
ruthers won’t care. If you’re divorced, 
she’ll swear it’s your wife’s fault. If you’re 
detrimental, she’ll swear it’s Fate’s fault ; 
and if you’re disinclined to go to her house, 
she’ll overcome that disinclination with a 
power and promptitude that will compel 
you to proclaim her as I do, the cleverest 
and most charming woman in London.” 

“What is she?” I ask, with dawning 
curiosity ; “‘to quote the Wizard of the 
North, is she 

** Widowed wife or wedded maid, 
Betrothed, betrayer, or betrayed ?”’ 

“The whole lot together, I should say,” 
Pendleton replies calmly, and I am 
shaken to my centre, for though not 
beautiful lam youngandinnocent. “ Any- 
way I am sure of this, that she’s a woman 
of genius, and a most adorable creature; 
you shall hear her sing! By Jove! if she 
doesn’t fetch you with her singing, you’re 
not the fellow I take you to be; she might 
make a fortune on the concert boards or 
on the operatic stage if she liked, but 
the woman’s heart is anchored in her home 
and in her work.” 

“Crewels?” I interrupt  timidly. 
“Work, I said, not frivolity,” Pendleton 
replies sternly; “ haven’t you read any of 
her books? they’re fought for, sir, at 
Mnudie’s, in a way that would turn any 
other woman’s head; she writes under 
her maiden name of Constance Terriss; 
are you disposed to cavil at that ? ” 

I bow my head in meek deprecation of 
having any such intention. Already I am 
more than indisposed to cavil at anything 








concerning her. For I love peace, and 
Pendleton positively bristles as he speaks 
of Mrs. Carruthers. 

Pendleton is one of those men who are 
at best a contradiction still to the end of 
one’s .acquaintanceship with them. He 
delivers himself of the most roseate-hued 
and gushing sentiments, in the saddest- 
coloured voice and manner imaginable. I 
like Pendleton! He reminds me of that 
knight of courtesy, Sir Gawaine. Every 
feminine goose he mentions becomes, by 
his process of mentioning her, a swan. 

“Are you disposed to cavil at that?” 
he repeats. ‘Are you inclined to add 
yourself to the number of the pack of 
hounds who are trying to hunt her down 
for having had the pluck to break those 
chains of slavery which were forged about 
her in her childhood, by a man who was 
base enough to marry her before she knew 
what love or her own mind was?” 

Pendleton pauses and scowls a note of 
interrogation at me, and, completely hum- 
bled, I stammer out my readiness to lay 
myself a votive offering on Mrs. Car- 
ruthers’s shrine without delay. There is 
discretion in my doing this. Pendleton is 
a man of sufficiently good property to 
justify him in gratifying the dictates of 
his heart and inclination in marrying. 
Evidently his heart and inclination tend 
towards Mrs. Carruthers, who is probably 
a widow well-inclined to be a wife again. 
Congratulating myself on the keenness 
of perception which has enabled me to see 
the way in which the cat is jamping in the 
case of my friend, I separate from him 
with the promise to rejoin him in the 
evening, and be conveyed under his wing 
to Mrs. Carruthers’s “ At home.” 

London and I have been strangers for 
five years. My old haunts know me not, 
and in return for their forgetfulness I find 
no pleasure in them. The girls I flirted 
with in days gone by have forgotten my 
name since their respective marriages, 
and I have forgotten the address of the 
woman who loved me. The men with 
whom I used to run at Lillie-bridge and 
row on the river, smile at the recollection 
of those idle days now, as they give me an 
absent-hearted hand, and an invitation to 
dine with them “some day.” Altogether 
I find that the hours of the first day of 
my sojourn in London hang fire terribly, 
and Iam in the mood to be grateful for 
the smallest of mercies, when I enter Mrs. 
Carruthers’s drawing-room in the wake of 
my friend Pendleton. 
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The room is small, pretty, comfortably 
cool, and admirably lighted. About twenty 
men and half as many women are disposed 
about it in knots of three and four, talk- 
ing, the majority of them, loudly and 
volubly. But, above all other tones, one 
voice rises with a clanging clearness that 
catches my ear and regard at once. I 
look in the direction from whence it pro- 
ceeds, and I see a fine, fair, tall woman 
smiling vigorously at Pendleton, and de- 
monstrating to him across the breadth 
of the room that he is to stand at atten- 
tion, as she is about to sing. He comes 
to an obedient halt, I fall into position by 
his side, and in another moment Mrs. Car- 
ruthers bursts into song. 

Unquestionably she sings with unusual 
dramatic powers and effect for an amateur. 
Unquestionably Pendleton is justified in 
almost purring with satisfaction, as he 
does while he listens to her. The song 
belongs to the highly suggestive order. 
The words are warm, and the air is sultry. 
As Mrs. Carruthers rings out the refrain, 
“T love thee so dear, that I only can leave 
thee!” Pendleton is like a reed shaken 
by the wind. He totters in his rather 
tight patent boots, and murmurs to me: 

“Her voice is as fresh as a lark’s in that 
trill, isn’t it?” 

“T never happened to hear a lark try 
that trill,” I say, striving to be critical, 
not to say cynical, and feeling that my 
powers of being either are failing me 
rapidly as I gaze upon a large expanse of 
black velvet, over which a magnificently 
massive pair of white arms are arranged. 
Iagree with Pendleton without a moment’s 
hesitation, when he says to me: 

“You don’t often see anything like that 
out of marble, do you, old fellow ?” 

“Very rarely indeed,” I say hastily and 
timidly, for our hostess has finished her 
song by this time, and is evidently waiting 
to receive our plaudits. 

“That woman is all heart and soul,” 
Pendleton goes on enthusiastically, after 
he has introduced me to her, and she has 
accorded me a most genial welcome as 
‘Charlie Pendleton’s friend.” 

“Lucky fellow! she calls you by your 
christian-name,” I say, enviously, and 
Pendleton chuckles with ill-restrained ela- 
tion and conceit, as he replies: 

“Yes, she’s good enough to put me on 
the pedestal of her intimate friendship, 
and I believe that I only do myself justice 
when I say that I appreciate the honour; 
one doesn’t often meet with a woman 


‘towards his theme, that I am left stranded 





whose genius is so versatileas hers. There 
are half-a-dozen women here to-night who 
write, for instance, but she’s up to their 
mark in that branch, and beyond them in 
everything else. You've heard her sing ? 
Well, sheacts and writes as well as shesings; 
and with it all she’s as frank and unaf- 
fected as if she didn’t charm every man, and 
eclipse every woman, who came near her.” 

“A woman of genius! essentially 
human,” I suggest admiringly. 

“Don’t quote Owen Meredith about 
Constance Terriss,” Pendleton says with 
severity; “by Jove! in his most inspired 
moments he never conceived anything 
half so grand as she is!” and Pendleton, 
as he speaks, is so irresistibly attracted 


alone in a corner with full leisure to look 
atand mark her well. She is but room 
for Mrs. Carruthers! a description of her 
demands a fresh paragraph. 

She is the “whitest” woman without 
being insipid, and without resembling 
unbaked bread, that I have ever beheld. 
Her skin is magnificent! ‘You wouldn’t 
think she was forty, would you ? ” a little 
lady who notices my earnest regard of our 
hostess says bravely, and I feel ready to 
go out and do doughty deeds at the instant 
against anyone who dares to associate so 
brilliant a creature with aught so prosaic 
as middle age! I gaze at her again, rather 
more intently than before, and I see that 
her complexion is as fine and delicately- 
coloured as that of an infant. She has 
light fluffy hair, dressed in a way that 
would have been trying to an ordinary 
woman, but that is extraordinarily becom- 
ing to her. She has small, scintillating, 
grayish-blue eyes, that do not seem to 
belong to such a gorgeously large and fine 
physique as hers. Theeyes are not merely 
observant, they are suspiciously watchfal. 
They wander from the face of the one she 
is addressing, and take passing notes as to 
the feelings that are flickering through 
other people’s minds on to their faces. 
They look vague, and stray even when she is 
speaking in apparently the most earnest 
and heartfelt manner. Yet soon I dis- 
cover her to be the frankest woman I have 
ever met! It is impossible to account for 
this that so strongly resembles deceit- 
fulness in her expression. Accordingly, 
not being able to account for it, I forth- 
with forget it. Presently she disarms my 
powers of observation by sweeping me 
away to a remote corner of the small, 
pretty room, and beginning to be con- 
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fidential with me. Her frankness is a 
staggering thing to my inexperience. 
Before I have been an hour in her society 
she has informed me rather fully of a 
good many of the late Captain Carruthers’s 
follies in general, and faults towards her- 
| self in particular. She has taught me to 
understand that the talents she possesses 
as writer, reader, vocalist, and histrionic 
are respectively of the very highest order. 
I learn that under auspicious circumstances 
of appreciation and cultivation, she would 
have been a second George Sand, Adelaide 
Kemble, Grisi, and Ristori. She informs 
me that Swedenborg was an extremely 
clever man, the only leader of thought 
worth following, the guide of the fine 
“coming race,” and the solitary instance 
in literature of complete congeniality of 
sentiment with herself. She liberally 
adds that “the bonds of Christianity 
were only intended to rail in those 
inferior minds who were incapable of 
understanding the more subtle mysteries 
of German philosophy,” and winds up 
by saying that she “expects her little 
girl to be a triumphant refutation of the 
theory, that religious culture and careful 
guardianship are requisite for the pro- 
duction of a good woman.” 

If my hair were not cut in the orthodox 
military crop, it would stand on end as I 
listen to these views. I long for an intro- 
duction to this cursorily-mentioned little 
girl. The daughter of such a mother 
must be the reverse of commonplace, to 
say the least of it. I am a young man, 
and my head reels with gratified vanity as 
she gives me to understand that her 
“frank unguarded nature leads her to 
rebuff every new acquaintance in whom 
she does not feel deeply interested.” I 
feel inclined to purr like Pendleton, for 
she has not rebuffed me. I begin to 
preen myself on the fact that her quick 
intuition and matchless discernment 
have discovered that there is more in 
me than in the majority—more in me 
indeed than anyone else has ever had 
sufficient enterprise and research to find 
out! I pity Pendleton for that delusion 
he nourishes as to his position on a 
pedestal in her estimation, and think that 
she has perhaps erred a little in good- 
naturedly feeding my friend’s absurd 
vanity. I shall give Pendleton a word of 
friendly caution by-and-by. 

There is an immense amount of force 
about her I gather, as in bright incisive 
sentences and loud accents she gives me a 
rapid résumé of her career. She appears 





to hold a variety of arts in the hollow of 
her hand, to practise them all with pro- 
ficiency, and to command almost unprece- 
dented success in their exercise. Her 
publishers tell her that letters from the 
highest European literary authorities 
assure them that, if she did but give 
herself time, the genius of George Eliot 
would dwindle into insignificance before 
her. Her singing-master constantly men- 
tions, with tears in his eyes, that he 
cannot have the presumption to go on 
teaching one from whom Patti herself 
might learn! For the rest, she informs 
me that she is “an actress born,” that she 
can’t help doing the right business, and 
giving the right reading in every part she 
plays, and that she has in consequence to 
run the gauntlet of a great deal of ama- 
teurish ill-feeling and jealousy. 

“You will find, when you know me 
better, that most women hate me, Mr. 
Power,” she says, quite cheerfully; 
“they’re afraid to confess it openly, but 
they show it in a thousand little undefin- 
able ways and meannesses, and ill-con- 
ceived and worse-executed slights. Even 
those who are here to-night accepting my 
hospitality are betraying it in their hearts. 
They come because they will try to meet 
men, and men will come here, but they 
one and all detract from me as far as they 
find it possible to do so. I can’t help out- 
shining them, and they can’t forgive me 
for doing it.” 

“Utterly ignoble of them,” I say warmly, 
and she smiles a seraphic acknowledg- 
ment of my partisanship, and says : 

“T’ll introduce you to my daughter; we’re 
constantly taken for sisters—there she is! ”” 

She points out anice-faced, usual-looking 
girl of about twenty. ‘The combination 
of George Sand, Adelaide Kemble, Grisi, 
and Ristori has turned out an extremel 
nice average girl for a daughter,” I think 
as I watch the young lady, whois chaining 
the attention of a group of listeners very 
successfully. 

“ She’s a very entertaining child,” her 
mother says, following the direction of my 
eyes. “ Most girls of her age are gauche 
as soon as they find themselves the only 
speakers in a circle of listeners; buat 
Elinor avoids that pitfall, as you'll already 
have perceived. I suppose she has learnt 
the art of conversation from me, for she 
has been my constant companion ever 
since I began to think for myself.” 

I suppose I looked amazed or amused, 
incredulous or appalled, for she resumes 
witharunning accompaniment of laughter : 
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“My dear sir, I suppose you think that 
I am historically inaccurate in making the 
dates of my ‘beginning to think,’ and of 
her becoming my companion, contempo- 
raneous? Notat all; I only began ‘to think’ 
after I married and found out that I had 
madea mistake in doing so. Then, luckily, 
I had Elinor, and made her my companion.” 
“ And a very charming one you find her, 
I am sure,” I say feebly. Not that I do not 
thoroughly mean what I am saying, but 
that I feel convinced that the lady whom I 
address fancies that all the charm of the 
companionship has emanated from herself. 
“Yes,” she says affably, “Elinor is 
what I have made her; if mothers are 
such fools that they can’t mould girls after 
their own pattern, they deserve to have 
the burden of stupid unmarriageabie girls 
laid upon them. Not that I want Elinor 
to marry now or ever. I'd infinitely 
prefer keeping her to myself to giving her 
to a second edition of her father, for 
example; besides, she’s much too clever a 
girl ever to marry a man who would insist 
on being her master, and she’s much too 
clever a girl to be satisfied with a nonentity, 
and it isn’t easy to find the happy medium.” 
“Have you never found it?” I ask 
encouragingly; for if Mrs. Carruthers 
feels herself justified in talking in this 
strain, I, as a young man eager for ex- 
perience, feel myself to be perfectly 
justified in leading her on to continue it. 
“Yes, once, when it was too late,” she 
says, with an affected half-checked sigh, 
and a singularly bright and untruthful 
smile. Oddly enough, though the affec- 
tation and untruthfulness strike me, they 
don’t shock me as they would have done 
a few hours ago. The spell of Mrs. 
Carruthers is upon me; she is a law to 
herself! Nevertheless, though I own that 
the glamour is upon me, to the extent 
of making me accept her dicta unques- 
tioningly, I tell myself that if Elinor 
i; what her mother has made her, then 
Elinor must be about the last person 
in England I skould like to have for my 
wife. I think this as I get away from the 
vivacious matron’s side at last; and fore- 
going my original intention of seeking 
Elinor, I go meditatively to my club. 
Mrs. Carruthers favours me with another 
side view of her character, in a few days, 
and succeeds in doing away with my first 
impression of her in a singularly con- 
clusive way, for a time. Opportunities 
for the public display of her talents as 
actress or reciter not offering themselves 
at this juncture, she spends a large portion 





of her time in the privacy of her own 
home, to a participation in the intellectual 
pleasures of which she freely admits me. 
Her “little girl,” I observe, often listens 
to her mamma’s narrations, with an ex- 
pression of admiring, affectionate incre- 
dulity, that would lead a sceptic to suppose 
that Mrs. Carruthers is a romancist of a 
fine order in private life. But the time is 
not ripe yet for me to be sceptical in the 
slightest degree about aught concerning 
Mrs. Carruthers. In the parlance of 
myself and the few men on whom I have 
conferred the inestimable boon of an intro- 
duction to her, she is “the frankest 
woman out,” and we all applaud her to 
the echo whenever she makes a brilliant 
statement, even though it may savour more 
of the ideal than the real. 

Poor Pendleton, I remark, about this 
time begins to estimate himself rather 
more modestly and correctly than he did 
of yore. He allows it to dawn upon him 
that Constance Terriss is merely tolerating 
him. (We all call her “Constance 
Terriss ” behind her back, and assoil our 
consciences by declaring that we only do 
it because she is a public character; I go 
so far as to say I should as soon think of 
speaking of “‘ Mr.” Shakespeare, as of her 
by her married name.) “ She’sa splendid 
creature,” Pendleton says gloomily, look- 
ing up at his goddess from a distance; 
“but she’s just the least bit in the world 
selfish, Power, old boy ; I don’t say to you, 
‘Beware! trust her not, she’s fooling thee,’ 
but I'll just mention that she used to recite 
to me by the hour, and if I ask her to do 
it now, she says she can only ‘ get the steam 
up when she has an audience!’ I’ve done 
more for her on the Press than any of you 
fellows will ever do, and now she’! hardly 
look at me when you're in the room, and 
makes a point of always having neuralgia 
when I call on her alone. She’s selfish, 
that’s what Constance Terriss is; and 
when a man has served her ends, and 
gratified her cursed vanity, she'll drop him 
without even a decent show of hesitation. 
I don’t want to caution you, but take care!” 

“T’ll tell her you’re nettled at herseeming 
neglect,” I say carelessly, for I feel very 
sure of my own ground with the candid 
and clever cause of Pendleton’s discom- 
fiture. Poor little fellow! I am really 
sorry that self-conceit should have led him 
to this bitter end. Nevertheless, it is a 
wholesome lesson to Pendleton, and that it 
has been given him is doubtless for his 
ultimate good. I don’t like that allusion 
of his to having served the current queen 
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of my soul on the Press. It does not 
become the mouse to remind the lion of 
any little assistance rendered, in the matter 
of nibbling any ignominious cords that 
may have fettered the noble animal at any 
time. That the friendship of Constance 
Terriss repays a man fully for the 
stanchest service he can render her, is 
my firm conviction. And I ought to be 
able to form a correct estimate con- 
cerning her, for I am seeing a great deal 
of her in the most delightful possible 
atmosphere of social unrestraint just now. 

We—Mrs. Carruthers and I—have fallen 
into the habit of interchanging thought, 
sentiment, and experience to a considerable 
extent. That is to say, I imagine an 
“interchange” is going on. Pendleton 
(who is bitter) says that the obligation is 
a one-sided one, and that I am simply the 
receptacle for the loose thoughts for which 
my brilliant and versatile friend desires to 
find a store-house. He says that the mere 
fact of her expressing a view makes her 
remember that she holds it! Accordingly 
she expresses a vast number of uncommonly 
staggering views, and I metaphorically sit 
at her feet and worship her, and wish that 
heaven had made me such a woman, and 
repine at not being brave or rash enough 
to try to win her. 

“T long for retirement, for rest in which 
to carry out some of the ideas with which 
my brain is teemirig, Mr. Power,” she says 
to me sometimes, with an expression of 
ineffable weariness that is really creditable, 
from the artistic point of view, to a woman 
who isn’t in the least weary of anything. 
“You probably mistake me to the degree of 
thinking that I find pleasure in this vortex, 
balm in the fulsome flattery that is offered 
me, satisfaction in knowing that I am 
envied, and therefore hated by other 
women, who invariably find themselves 
neglected when I am by; but in this you 
misjudge me, i assure you that you do.” 

As I have never seen her in the 
“vortex,” nor heard the “fulsome flattery,” 
nor detected the dark vein of hatred 
which runs through the jealous minds of 
other women concerning her, I can con- 
scientiously aver that I have never fora 
moment suspected her of finding pleasure 
in any one of these things. But this dis- 
avowal does not satisfy the keen perceptive 
genius of Mrs. Carruthers for an instant. 

“Ah yes, you say so, but I know too 
well what you and all those who are only 
superficially acquainted with me think,” 
she says, with a sad smile and an incredu- 
lous shake of the head. “ Because it has 





been my duty to my child to struggle in 
public for the means of supporting her, 
people are cruel enough to suppose that I 
like the notoriety and adulation that falls 
to my lot, whereas, in reality, I am weary 
of it all. All I want is quiet, and to see 
my Elinor happy.” 

“ She’s a charming girl, and is sure to 
marry well,” I say timidly. It is the 
only form of encouragement as to the 
future which occurs to me to offer to her 
at the moment, but I feel that it is pain- 
fully commonplace in the case of such a 
superior woman. 

“Marry!” she repeats with superb con- 
tempt, “do you think that I look forward 
to her fulfilling a domestic destiny, which 
might in any way resemble mine, with any- 
thing like satisfaction or hope? No, no, 
Mr. Power, dismiss that notion from your 
mind at once. Elinor can support herself 
already. J gave her a magnificent musical 
education, and she turns her knowledge 
and proficiency to account, and gives 
lessons. I have brought her up to be 
quite independent of marriage as a means 
of living. She, like me, is justified in 
being a little extravagant in her tastes; 
she pays for them herself.” 

“Poor girl!” I say, compassionately ; 
“it’s rather rough on her that she should 
go through the drudgery of teaching 
music.” The truth is, it is a considerable 
let-down to me to hear that the devoted 
mother, who is always flaunting the 
sacrifices she is perpetually making for 
her child before my eyes, should allow 
that child to take the responsibility of her 
own maintenance upon herself at such an 
early age. For the first time it strikes me 
as a hard and incongruous fact that the 
girl should always be dressed in the 
plainest and poorest materials, while the 
mother is invariably arrayed in garments 
of price. It must be conceded to Mrs. 
Carruthers that she is justified in her 
course as far as results go. Mrs. Carru- 
thers seen by the morning light, un- 
touched by the painter’s art, is not 
altogether so pleasing an object as the 
dainty dame who sweeps down to dinner 
in sheeny silk, or the even grander lady 
who rolls off in black velvet and a little 
brougham occasionally to read and recite 
to a select coterie. But the glamour is 
on me to such a degree still, that I look 
upon the haggard, hard-faced woman, with 
whom I sometimes breakfast, as an un- 
reality, while I take for truth the deli- 
cately-complexioned, |beaming, brilliant 
woman who shows herself to us at night. 
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ROYAL ASCOT. 


Away in the far north—in the Macbeth 
country, the country which brooks not 
that its magnates should run horses, even 
in France, on Sundays—there is a famous 
boulder-stone. Not the sculptured stone 
of Sweyn, nor the stone whereon witches 
were burnt, in the good old merry times ; 
but a stone quite as significant as 
these—the tombstone, as it were, of 
civil war in England—beneath which 
rested quietly enough the relics of the 
Jacobites, till the very name of that faction 
became confused with those very different 
folk, the Jacobins; and finally vanished 
from human ken altogether. This boulder- 


stone is huge of size—a notable landmark 


on Drummossie Moor, now much culti- 
vated and enclosed, having become 
changed, even as the field of Waterloo 
has become changed. Where grew, a 
century ago, heather and bracken, are now 
smiling cornfields. Hardly yet does corn 
grow up to the edge of the great stone 
of unsavoury renown in countries beyond 
Tweed. This is Cumberland’s Boulder- 
stone; the rock on which William 
Augustus—sometime Duke of Cumberland 
and Generalissimo of the Forces—ate his 
breakfast, on the morning of the 16th of 
April, 1746. Here also, later in the day; 
the duel between tartan and scarlet, 
claymore and cannon, being over; the 
victorious duke is said—only said, be it 
noted—to have written, on a certain 
playing-card—the nine of diamonds, hence 
called the curse of Scotland—the order to 
give no quarter. The existence of this 
order is by no means proved, and it 
is more likely that the idea of giving 
quarter to bare-legged caterans occurred 
to neither general nor soldier, than that 
any precise order to slay and spare not 
was spoken—not to say written out—on 
a playing-card for paper and the great 
boulder-stone for a writing-desk. There 
is nothing truculent in the aspect of so- 
called “ Butcher” Cumberland. He never 
grew old enough to be savagely cruel. In 
the portraits of him in his youth, he ap- 
pears as a large-eyed boy of cherubic aspect. 
As time rolled on, he accumulated adipose 
tissue, particularly about the jowl—after 
the manner of his race—and his looks 
became heavier and more stolid ; but when 
he won the battle of Culloden, at the age 
of twenty-five, there was nothing savage 
in his outward appearance. The engraving 
before me represents a pleasant, cheerful 
young man, already showing signs of 





incipient obesity, with three-cornered hat 
cocked jauntily over his eye, with rich lace 
cravat round his throat, his vast full- 
bottomed coat sweeping down to the tops 
of his huge jack-boots. This martial figure, 
grasping the biton of command, is mounted 
on a piebald horse, prancing in fashion 
suggestive of the circus. Again, I see 
him in a medallion—still plump, rosy, and 
good-humoured. Beneath him the artist 
has represented a ragged Highlander, pro- 
strate among his own inhospitable moun- 
tains, his claymore shattered, his buckler 
—inaccurately shaped by the way—broken. 
Under this design is the legend— 

Thus to expire be still the rebel’s fate, 

While endless honours on brave William wait. 

He well deserved the epithet of “‘ Brave 
William.” The sword of Culloden had 
been fleshed at Dettingen and Fontenoy. 
By the side of his peppery little father he 
was gloriously wounded, and despite his 
youth, appears to have been a better com- 
mander by far than the veterans Cope 
and Hawley. The former of these had 
been easily thrashed at Preston Pans, and 
the latter roughly handled at Falkirk. 
Cumberland, however, took every advan- 
tage of the blunders of his wretched 
adversary, the young Pretender, who had 
not even courage to charge at Elcho’s 
bidding, at the head of his troops. He 
never, or very rarely, interfered in poli- 
tics, his ambition being purely military. 
Shortly before Culloden, he had managed 
to escape an unpleasant match — “that 
bolus, the Princess of Denmark,” as 
Walpole ungallantly styles the lady. 
“The duke, you hear, is named general- 
issimo, with Count Koningseg, Lord 
Dunmore, and Ligonier under him. Poor 
boy!. he is most Brunswickly happy 
with his drums and trumpets. Do but 
think this sugar-plum was to tempt him 
to swallow that bolus!” At the moment 
Walpole wrote this, he, like the duke’s 
father and his ministers, was evidently 
blind to the capacity of the young prince. 
Lord Granville himself, too giddy to sound 
Cumberland, treated him arrogantly in the 
matter. Hereat the duke, accustomed by 
the Queen and his governor, Mr. Poyntz, 
to venerate the wisdom of Sir Robert 
Walpole—then on his death-bed—sent Mr. 
Poyntz, the day but one before Sir Robert 
expired, to consult him how to avoid the 
match. Sir Robert advised his Royal 
Highness to stipulate for an ample settle- 
ment. The duke took the sage counsel, 
and heard no more of his intended bride. 

The victory of Culloden was greatly 
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appreciated by the Southron, and for a 
while the soldier prince was the most 
popular man in England. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds a year were settled on 
him for life, besides the fifteen accruing to 
him at the king’s death; but the trial and 
execution of the rebel lords brought about 
a revulsion of feeling. The London inns 
were crowded with rebel prisoners, and 
people made parties of pleasure to hear 
their trial; the Scotch, meanwhile, testi- 
fying loudly everywhere against the duke, 
for his severities in the Highlands. It 
would seem, also, that he had some in- 
fluence in turning the king’s mind from 
mercy towards Lord Kilmarnock. Popular 
feeling at last exploded in the jest which 
has labelled him for evermore. It was 
proposed, in the city of London, to present 
him with the freedom of some company, 
when one of the aldermen said aloud, 
“Then let it be of the Butchers.” Fortune 
also frowned upon him in the field. Two 
years after Culloden, he was beaten by 
Marshal Saxe, near Lawfeld, and ten years 
later lost the battle of Hastenbeck, to the 
Marshal d’Estrées; a not very brilliant 
close to the career splendidly inaugurated 
at Dettingen. The English ministers 
appear to have feared his capacity. The 
ambition of Lord Hardwicke, the childish 
passion for power of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and the jealousy of Mr. Pelham, combined, 
on the death of the Prince of Wales, to 
exclude the Duke of Cumberland from 
the Regency nominated in case of a 
minority, and when his two political 
friends, Lord Holland and Lord Sandwich, 
deserted him, and even his father threw 
him over on the convention of Kloster- 
Zeven, the unlucky prince devoted himself 
exclusively to landscape-gardening, to en- 
couraging the manufacture of china at 
Chelsea, and to horse-racing, and left his 
mark on each. Virginia Water—one of 
the prettiest artificial lakes in the world— 
was constructed under his eye. He bred 
the celebrated racehorse Eclipse ; and last, 
but not least, he founded Ascot Races. 

In “ Butcher” Cumberland’s time, and 
for many years after, Ascot races were far 
from approaching their present splendour. 
Ascot in fact was long styled a “country 
meeting,” as distinguished from the 
solemn celebrations at the metropolis of the 
turf. Even those would hardly bear com- 
parison with a third-rate meeting of the 
present day. One or two races, or matches, 
preceded dinner and abundant port-wine 
or punch, then came another race or two, 
then cock-fighting, supper, dice, cards, and 





more drinking. Still Ascot went on until 
the Escape affair disgusted Prince Regent 
Florizel with the turf, and then royal eyes 
looked kindly on the little “‘ country ” race- 
course. 

At that moment the starof Goodwood had 
not yet arisen, and Ascot became the spot 
towards which the “best people” gravitated 
in leafy June. Unlike Epsom, proudly 
avers the contemporary chronicler, “ the 
scene lies too far from London for the pol- 
lution of sheer cockneyism; it is near 
enough for a gallant display of the rank 
and fashion and beauty of the metropolis.” 
Beautiful in natural features it can hardly 
be called. There is a sandiness, a barren- 
ness about Ascot-heath, which, especially 
under certain circumstances, produces a 
feeling of depression, but its approaches 
are eminently lovely and suggestive of 
innumerable pleasant reminiscences of 
Shakespeare, Denham, and Pope—of Fal- 
staff and the buck-basket, of Mistress 
Anne Page and Master Slender. All these 
attractions had Ascot in the day of George 
the Fourth of that name, but it was said 
that the gay visitors cared much less for 
them than for that “one great interest 
which these present races enjoy, beyond 
all other public amusements whatsoever— 
it is at these races that the king appears 
amongst his people, and takes a common 
interest with them in their sports.” 
Judging by a picture before me, and 
from other evidence needless to recapitu- 
late, I doubt the extreme popularity of the 
first gentleman in Europe in the year of 
grace 1826. But whether to see the king, 
or the horses, or each other, people came to 
Ascot eagerly enough in the ante-railway 
days. Bysix o’clock everybody within five 
counties round was awake, and getting 
breakfast as fast as possible. By nine Park- 
street was lined with embowered waggons 
filled with glowing lasses, ancientand buxom 
dames, with fathers and husbands, brothers 
and sweethearts to match, and drawn by 
sleek, plump-haunched, flower-bedecked 
horses, driven by sun-burnt youths, each 
with a nosegay in his Sunday vest. The 
whole country side was en route for the 
race-course. Meanwhile from Windsor and 
from London came the noble army of 
fashion, tight-waisted, curly-brimmed, leg- 
of-mutton-sleeved fashion, pale from early 
rising and a long drive in the hot morning. 
Male fashion came in vehicles, the very 
names of some of which have lost all sig- 
nificance, buggies and curricles to wit, and 
gigs vast of wheel and rakish of air. 
Female fashion came in post-chaises and 
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stage-coaches, in open landau and glittering 
barouche. The heath itself was alive with 
bustle. ‘“ The alloy of rabble,” adds a con- 
temporary writer, “is a mere nothing,” and 
then continues in a fine burst of metre : 
The king came on the course in a carriage and four, 
He alighted with firmness of step from the coach, 
To the joy of the thousands who hailed his approach. 
With a dignified bow and a wave of the or 


He approached to the stairs and ascended the stand. 
He appeared in good health, and in short quite the 


thin; 

And themultitude shouted ‘‘ Long, longlivetheking!”’ 
He was dressed in a plain blue surtout with a star, 
And looked better, ’twas noticed, than last year by far. 
Hardly so beautiful, so genteel, and so in- 
tensely loyal is the narrative of a gentle- 
man from Suffolk, also an eye-witness. 
“The crowd was intense, like the heat; 
splendid, genteel, grotesque ; many in mas- 
querade, but all in good-humour—dandies 
of men; dandies of women ; lords in white 
trousers and black whiskers ; ladies with 
small faces, but very large hats; Oxford 
scholars with tandems and randoms; some 
on stage-coaches, transmogrified into drags 
—fifteen on the top, and six thin ones 
within; a two-foot horn; an ice-house, 
two cases of champagne, sixteen of cigars ; 
all neckcloths, but white; all hats, but 
black ; small talk with oaths, and broad 
talk with great ones, cooled with ice, and 
made red-hot with brandy and smoke; all 
four-in-handers; all trying te tool ’em; 
none able to drive, but all able to go with 
the tongue. An Oxford slap-bang loaded 
in London; Windsor blues freighted at 
Reading; Reading coaches chockfull at 
Dorking ; a Mile-end coach-waggon ; Ger- 
man coaches, Hanoverian cars, Peters- 
burgh sledges and phaetonees; St. James’s 
cabs; Bull and Mouth barouches, wag- 
goned by Exeter coachmen. No place, no 
amusement, no holiday-making is so en- 
chanting to the softer sex. Gentle and 
simple, grave and gay, all are on tiptoe of 
joy, and out jumps nature from both ends 
—eyes and feet. Lords’ ladies tastefully 
costumed with roses and lilacs untainted, 
or rather unprinted by Bond-street; 
farmers’ daughters and farmers’ wives 
sparkling in silks, rosy in cheek, tinted by 
soft breezes and bottled ale.” 

A sacrilegious scribe this of the Georgian 
period, writing under the signature of 
Patroclus in the Sporting Magazine of 
fifty years agone. He evidently saw more 
of the crowd than the poet cited above. 
He was not so absorbed in the contem- 
plation of royalty, as to ignore the glee- 
singers and stilt-dancers, the boxers and 
the gipsies, the thimbleriggers and the 
pickpockets. He got home safely after 


all—sprightly old Patroclus—finished his 
dinner and his bottle, and wound up by 
“ chanting ”—gentlemen of a sporting turn 
did not sing fifty years ago, they “ chanted ” 
—that famous song, which begins by de- 
manding a bumper of Burgundy for the 
singer, “for those who prefer it, cham- 
pagne,” and concludes with “a health to 
the king, God bless him!” 

Ascot in modern times has changed its 
character completely. Far from being a 
select meeting protected from the incur- 
sion of the million by its distance from 
London, it is now, outside the precinct 
of the royal, stewards’, and grand stands, 
very like any other race-course. Yet there 
is a difference, for at Ascot, as at New- 
market, there is a resident population, a 
select constituency bestowed in the prettily- 
embowered cottages which line the New 
Mile. The owners of many of these snug 
habitations elect to live the year through at 
Ascot—save in the race week—when they 
get a handsome yearly rent for five days’ 
occupation. Those curious personages, 
noble, gentle, and otherwise, whose scheme 
of existence is perpetual motion from one 
race-course to another, are content to pay 
an enormous price for their accommodation 
on the spot they pitch their tent upon for 
the time being. There are jovial times— 
tempered only by the in-and-out running of 
horses—in these pretty dwellings during 
the Ascot week : great consumption of the 
good things of this life, and much talk of 
those other “good things” of the turf 
not quite so easy to compass. The season 
is in itself a charm. Cold winds and 
drifting rain not unfrequently turn the 
Epsom celebration into a week of tribula- 
tion to lungs and pocket, but a “ wet 
Ascot” is looked upon as a positive injury 
from two points of view. First, horses, 
like the seventh bullet in Der Freischiitz, 
are apt to go askew in heavy und ; 
secondly, the stupendous artillery of band- 
boxes remains undischarged; ravishing 
toilettes, too pretty and prononcées to 
appear in the park, instead of bursting 
into flower, lie concealed in their calices 
of cardboard, and the feminine heart 
waxes almost as sore as the masculine 
organ when “a screw is loose” with the 
favourite. The birds are there, but their 
beautiful plumage, span new, and mostly 
unpaid for, may not be donned merely to 
be draggled in the mud. It is pitiful, 
wondrous pitiful, for between Ascot and 
Goodwood fashion may change, and it is 
reasonably certain that whether it change 





or not the lawn under Trundle-hill in hot 
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July will need other raiment than that 
proper to Ascot-heath in summer’s first 
youth. If the cardboard calices open not 
at once, when are they to develop their 
hidden treasure ? source of much agony of 
mind to the constructive genius of New 
Burlington-street. It has fallen to the 
lot of the present writer at least twice 
during a misspent life, to look ruefully 
at royal Ascct, to button fiercely round 
him that garment which the admir- 
able author of Tom and Jerry desig- 
nates an “upper Benjamin,” to smoke 
ferociously his biggest cigars, to suffer 
unholy cravings for hot brandy and water, 
and, sorrow’s crown of sorrows, to back 
the second horse for every race. A wet 
Ascot is good neither for men nor women, 
for horses nor the backers thereof, for 
prophets nor for newspaper columns. One 
type of humanity alone rejoices, and he 
only in chilly fashion. The valiant 
bookmaker eats his sandwich, deftly con- 
structed of a beefsteak of about a pound in 
weight and a couple of slices of toast, with 
rare relish; the frequent performance of the 
operation known as “skinning the lamb” 
having given a zest to his frugal meal. 
But when the sun shines, as it did on 
the memorable day when Ely and General 
Peel ran their famous dead heat for the 
Gold Cup, called during a period of 
Russian friendship the Emperor’s Vase, 
our modern Ascot is fully as blithe as that 
described by the scribe of the Georgian 
era. The hotter the day the more enjoy- 
able is the breeze, which is never absent 
from the Berkshire heath. Since the 
revival of coaching, the resuscitation of 
the spanking tits which at one time 
appeared as dead as Boadicea’s chariot 
pair, the heath has put on some sem- 
blance of its old aspect. Great Gains- 
borough hats, and cutaway coats of the 
genuine Regency pattern, suggest many 
points of resemblance with the old race- 
course, but the influx of the general public 
is so great that the once distinctive 
feature of aristocratic Ascot is gone. Yet 
the royal stand presents as pretty a sight 
as can be seen on a summer day. Every 
colour and combination of colour may be 
seen on the greensward—dark prune vel- 
vet; gray satin, with additions of luminous 
steely material, giving the wearer the air 
of a female crusader ; ruddy hues, looking 
over hot at midday; bottle-greens and 
mysterious olive tints, awkwardly con- 
trasting with the grass; and blazing 
yellows, staring back boldly at the sun 
himself. Lady Haileybury is there, you 





may be sure, dressed in the latest fashion, 
carefully studying her card, and giving her 
pet commissioner her commands to put 
her on a “pony” at a certain price. A 
valiant dame this, in whom years have not 
quenched the love of excitement. There 
are younger ladies too, who risk, on the sly, 
a “tenner,” or perhaps a trifle more if they 
“know something;” and others whose 
object in life appears to be to look as 
pretty and as well-dressed as_ possible. 
Lady Rattlepole is to the fore as usual. 
When is that intrepid but juvenile matron 
not before the public eye? That little 
squabble with her fast-going lord and 
master has happily been patched up, 
and her ladyship sails magnificent in all 
the beauty that nature, aud pearl powder, 
rouge, and an eelskin dress can confer. 
Not perhaps a model for imitation, but as 
a thing of beauty, unlikely to prove a joy 
for ever, absolutely incomparable. In the 
grand stand, far, too far removed—as the 
public who pay their money persistently 
growl — from the winning-post, is a 
brilliant but heterogeneous crowd. They 
have come to see the races and each other, 
and to beseen. So far as the finish of the 
races is concerned they might as well be 
at Slough. The large spaces occupied by 
the royal and stewards’ stands effectually 
thrust back into the distance the thousands 
whose guineas and half-guineas really 
support the royal meeting. But they 
have compensation for this grievance in 
the prospect of the royal cortége, as it is 
called ; Master of the Buckhounds, yeomen 
prickers, and Royal Highnesses, Serenities 
and Transparencies in open carriages; 
almost as brilliant a spectacle as that 
afforded by the wearer of the blue 
surtout and single star. Shouts of 
welcome are raised, royal and serene 
personages bow graciously, and, the thril- 
ling moment past, there is time to look 
round at the dwellers in the grand stand 
—an epitome of England. In the best 
places are those peers and pillars of the 
State who have not been honoured with 
invitations to the royal stand, and side 
by side with them, open-handed wine 
merchants, wealthy ironmasters—not quite 
so wealthy as a year or two since—great 
cotton lords, also not so rich as hereto- 
fore ; members of parliament, of the bench, 
and of the bar; fashionable artists and 
dentists, sculptors and surgeons; country 
gentlemen with an unmistakable five-to- 
two look in their great blue eyes, spotted 
cravats, and horsey continuations; and a 
great army of London tradesfolk, dressed 
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in their best, with their wives and 
daughters with them—papa’s “goings 
on” during the Epsom week being con- 
doned by a family visit to Ascot. Mr. 
Curlington, the eminent hairdresser, is 
beautiful to look upon, but uneasiness 
betrays itself in his countenance. He 
has heard of a “ good thing” for the great 
race, and is burning to “ get his fiver on at 
the best price,” but cannot escape from 
the “missis and the girls” to make 
his modest venture. The “missis” is 
gorgeously attired, and quite oblivious of 
the fact that an eelskin dress displays her 
Juno-like outline just a little too dis- 
tinctly. She is supremely happy, and 
is never wearied of pointing out to her 
daughters—who have never been con- 
taminated by contact with the shop—the 
noble clients of that profitable establish- 
ment whom she perceives among the com- 
pany assembled; but she keeps an eye on 
“Dolfy,” whom she secretly believes to 
lose a large fortune in betting every 
year. “Dolfy” knows that the eye of the 
“missis” ison him. He feels that washy 
gray orb piercing through his elegant 
dust-coat and the smart cutaway into 
the recesses of the pocket, where lurks a 
tiny gilt-edged betting-book, and men- 
tally wishes his amiable and—as to the 
younger branches—accomplished family 
at Jericho. The numbers go up, and still 
there is no hope of indulging his mania 
for speculation, when suddenly Captain 
Screwby turns up. The captain is an 
affable man, and owes a long score at Cur- 
lington’s; but, as the head of that family 
represents to his wife, “ belongs to such a 
slap-up lot,” that it would be suicidal to 
ask him for it; and besides, he brings so 
many clients—fresh and green and young 
—this Caspar of Pall-mall. Moreover, 
he has a friend round the corner who 
arranges little financial matters for Cur- 
lington’s hard-up customers, and in the 
question of commission is liberality itself. 
Mrs. Curlington does not altogether like 
him. She misdoubts his urbanity, and 
marks the traces of late hours and strong 
waters in his bloodshot eye and luminous 
nose. Curlington is immensely relieved 
by his arrival, gives him “the office to get 
on” for him, while the eye of the missis is 
gazing on a passing lordling, and is a happy 
man—at least, till the race is run and the 
numbers up, when he reflects, like a few 
more Ascot revellers, that he had better 
have kept his money in his pocket. The 
loss of a fleeting fiver, however, does not 
spoil Curlington’s appetite, and he falls 





upon chicken and lobster like a famished 
wolf. He is right; for, somehow, lobster 
always tastes particularly weli at Ascot. 
Whether its colour, as suggesting the 
livery of royalty, gives it additional zest, I 
know not; but it never has the same 
flavour anywhere else. 

Outside the grand stand, still farther 
down the New Mile, are thousands of 
spectators enjoying the heat and throng, 
the dust and din of racing-time. There is 
vast eating and drinking, and the pro- 
fessors of the time-honoured three-card 
trick are dodging the police, and making 
hay while the sun shines. Just before the 
lastrace there is a move towards the railway 
station—the three-card men making again 
to the fore—the drags move off, and the 
merry company begins to melt away. Not, 
however, the happy dwellers on the line of 
the New Mile. These retire to their quiet 
cottages, and, mingling the perfume of their 
cabanas with that of the rose and honey- 
suckle, talk over the weights and chances 
of the next day. 
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BOOK IV. THE FURTHER CONFESSION OF DORIS. 
CHAPTER III. THE POVERTY OF THE LAND. 

“Doris, you are happy? You are quite 
sure that you are happy?” 

** Quite sure, Basil.” 

** Yet you are looking pale, I think, and 
anxious, although your eyes are very 
bright. I have thought of you so often. 
I have longed to see you again, my sister. 
I was so glad to hear from you.” 

“ And Nick, he is well ? ” 

“He is very well. He is busy, as you 
know, at the other end of London, or w 

“ He would have come with you? No; 
he is too much offended with me. He 
has never written to me, he has not even 
sent me a message.” 

“ Well, you know Nick has his preju- 
dices, but they are prejudices of an honest 
sort. He is not really unkind. He will 
come and see you presently, you may be 
sure of that.” 

“But he must behave properly to my 
husband. He must talk no more nonsense 
on that subject, and you, Basil a 

“‘ My dear, I will do whatever you would 
have me do.” 

“ You will make friends with Paul ?” 

“Yes ; and I shail not forget that he is 
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your husband, Doris. I spoke of him once 
rather harshly, perhaps; you remember ? 
Bui of course youdo. Well, I was wrong, 
very likely ; but I said what I thought at the 
time. Iamsorryif I did M. Rielany injustice. 
I will confess as much to him if you wish.” 

“No, Basil, it is not necessary.” 

“But you put me off my guard, you 
assured me you did not love M. Riel.” 

“T too, Basil, said what I thought at the 
time. I did not love Paul then; at least, 
I did not know that I loved him. It is 
hard sometimes to know one’s own mind, 
one’s own heart.” 

“Tt was like a secret mine,” he said, 
laughing; “the powder was there, only no 
one knew it, until the match was applied 
and the explosion ensued. It was, indeed, 
an explosion !” 

“ However, there was no one hurt.” 

“T am not quite sure of that.” Was he 
thinking of Mr. Leveridge ? 

“T suppose, when we act suddenly, we 
are always thought to act imprudently. 
Yet seeing how happy I am I cannot think 
that I was so very imprudent. You all 
thought me mad, no doubt. Indeed, at 
times I thought myself mad. But, Basil, 
I could not go on living in Powis-place. 
And as Mr. Leveridge’s wife I should have 
been simply miserable.” 

“Possibly. I do not think it would 
have been a happy marriage.” 

“You yourself told me that, in my place, 
you would rather starve than marry Mr. 
Leveridge.” 

“Yes, I remember I said that.” 

“Well, we are, and are likely to be, very 
poor, Paul andI. All the same, I hope 
there is to be no question of starving. 
But whatever happens, Basil, I shall not 
regret that I escaped from marriage with 
Mr. Leveridge—that I became the wife of 
my dear Paul. I could wish, perhaps, 
that I had laid myself less open to com- 
ment, that I had not seemed to act so 
abruptly, that I had been able to spare you 
and some others the uneasiness you no 
deubt felt on my behalf; otherwise I am 
not sorry in the least. As I wrote to you 
from Dover, what I have done I would, 
under like circumstances, do again. You 
quite understand that, Basil ?” 

“TI quite understand that, Doris. But 
don’t let us discuss the past, let us rather 
occupy ourselves with the present and the 
future. Bygonesshould be bygones. We will 
try and make the best of ——” he hesitated 
fora moment, and then added, “ of things.” 

“ You were going to say, ‘of a bad busi- 
ness 





“Never mind what I was going to say. 
If I can help you in any way you must 
let me know, although my power to help 
anyone is very limited. I have not been able 
to help myself in any appreciable degree.” 

“You must be good friends with my 
husband, Basil. Indeed, we must all be 
good friends together. That is the first 
thing. You must tell Nick not to be 
foolish and give himself airs. He must 
come and see me, and shake hands with 
Paul. Then we will consider what is next 
to be done. We are doomed to be poor, 
that is very certain. It is hard; but I do 
not so much mind on my own account, 
though I should like to feel, if only for a 
time, what it is to have more money than 
one knows what to do with. But I fear that 
the thought of our poverty distresses Paul ; 
and now tell me, Basil, what I am to do. 
Mr. Leveridge has sent me this box; it con- 
tains everything I left behind me in Powis- 
place, including his presents to me, some of 
them being, as you know, of considerable 
value. Ought I to keep these things ? 
Will it be right for me to keep them ?” 

He hesitated for a moment. “I think 
it will be right for you to do what Mr. 
Leveridge wishes in the matter. It is 
clear that he would have you keep these 
things. There has always seemed some- 
thing odious to me in the-return of pre- 
sents. What is the discarded or the 
disappointed lover todo with the old gifts, 
the little trinkets and tokens that have 
come back to him? He can but throw 
them into the fire. They were precious 
once because of the love they represented, 
which attended and consecrated them, as 
it were; but when that is at an end, the 
gilding is indeed stripped from them, they 
are reduced to worthlessness and dross. 
Away with them; turn your back upon 
them and forget them; bury them in the 
grave of the love that is dead.” 

“But the trinkets Mr. Leveridge gave 
me are not worthless, Basil; they are of 
real value.” 

“Not in hiseyes now. I can understand 
his feeling in the matter. He gave you 
these gifts, this beautiful ring and the other 
things, absolutely, as he gave his love. He 
would on no account have them back again. 
They are yours to do what you list with.” 


“ Even to parting with them ?” 
“Yes. If you think it well to part 
with them.” 


“T mean, that I may sell them ?” 

“ Yea, if you have the heart to sell them. 
Bat it is hardly for me to answer these 
questions, Doris. I was trying to think 
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of myself in Mr. Leveridge’s position, to 
imagine what my feelings and opinions 
would be in that case. But upon this, as 
upon other subjects, you have now one by 
your side who has a far better title to advise 
you than I can pretend to, Doris. Hence- 
forward you must seek counsel of himonly.” 

“Paul? But I cannot speak to Paul 
upon such a matter. And you don’t quite 
understand me, Basil. I am apt, perhaps, 
to look forward to trouble rather than to 
happiness. That is my mood almost 
always, and I can’t help it. Somehow 
there is no sky so bright and clear that I 
cannot discover a cloud upon it somewhere; 
though it be only a speck, it bodes to me 
change, and gloom, and coming misfortune. 
If I think of selling Mr. Leveridge’s pre- 
sents to me it is not because I design any 
affront to him, or think lightly of his kind- 
ness, but because I fear lest a time may 
come when we shall be very poor indeed, 
so poor, I mean, that we needs must sell 
such small valuables as we may possess 80 
as to buy bread.” 

“That is a gloomy thought, indeed, 
Doris. But you should try and with- 
stand such fears. Nothing is gained by 
yielding to depression.” 

“T know, I know. I am thinking of 
the worst that can happen to us, of the 
worst coming to the worst, as people say, 
though I scarcely know what the phrase 
means. But the worst shall not come 
until I have fought might and main to 
ward off and hinder its coming. I mean 
to help Paulin every wayI can. I will not 
bea burthen to him. I should hate myself 
if I were to be for ever sitting at home idle 
while he worked. I mean to earn money, 
Basil. How? Well,lam not without plans, 
if Idonot speak of them now. I may fail, 
of course. But if I fail, it shall not be for 
lack of courage, or inclination, or effort.” 

Presently Paul returned. He inter- 
changed polite salutations with Basil. 
There was no effusiveness on either side, 
but I noted that each seemed anxious to 
like and conciliate the other; while yet 
each wore a certain air of restraint, as 
though influenced more or less by opinions 
or prejudices entertained in the past. They 

not known much of each other, and 
had doubtless cared little about each other ; 
there had been no sort of reason, indeed, 
why they should care about each other. 
They been simply employed upon the 
sam news 

Per Paul was more at his case than 


talked of Mr. Grisdale’s newspaper, and of 
the articles they contributed to it. 

“There is little news stirring at pre- 
sent,” said Paul. “Only the ball has been 
set rolling; it gathers as it goes. There 
is more and more disaffection in France ; 
the king is hated—he is even despised. 
At present the fire smoulders, but it is 
alive—it will burst out into furious flame 
by-and-by. Let the king and his minister 
look to themselves. The cry is now for 
reform; in a little while the demand will 
be for revolution. The party of obstruc- 
tion is giving way; the faint-hearted 
are gaining courage; the lukewarm show 
increase of ardour. The nation is about to 
move along the path of progress ; let those 
take care who are standing in the way. 
It will not do to loiter or to saunter when a 
people isadvancing. And what is England 
to do? Will it set us an example, or will 
it be content to imitate? Is it to be as at 
Fontenoy? Are the French to fire first ? ” 

There was a certain vividness in Paul’s 
speech, when his topic was political. I liked 
to listen to him, because of the bright 
ringing music of his voice ; I liked to note, 
too, the kindling expression of his face, 
the sparkling of his dark gray eyes. In 
the opinions he expressed, I was less in- 
terested. He found in Basil, however, an 
attentive auditor, although Basil never 
seemed to me thoroughly enthusiastic. I 
never could be sure that he was wholly 
sympathetic with my husband’s revolu- 
tionary sentiments. 

Presently they were speaking of the 
disturbances and thesufferings taking place 
in Ireland. I was surprised and grieved 
to find that Paul accounted these as rather 
hopeful symptoms, as promising means | 
towards the end he had in view. “lIre- 
land and Scotland have always been the 
friends of France,” he said. ‘‘ They have 
been oppressed by England, and have 
turned to France for sympathy, and ob- 
tained it. Scotland, engrossed in com- 
mercial pursuits, has forgotten its tradi- 
tional friendship for us, but Ireland remains 
true. The republican leaven of Ireland may 
leaven in time the whole United Kingdom— 
united, as captives are bound, with chains.” 

Gradually I found my attention drifting 
away from these subjects. | could not think 
of them as Paul thought, and so I tried to 
dismiss them from my mind; forI did not 
like to be in opposition to his opinions. I 
would have agreed with him if | could; 
failing that, I sought to put far from me 
| the cause of dimgreement. “ Women 

don't understand politics,” | said to myself 

















was Basil. Perhaps Basil was more cager to 
| be cordial of manner than was Paal. They 
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again and again, as I had heard other 
wives say. I did not, all the same, believe 
the statement to be true. I was inclined, 
indeed, to think it both false and foolish. 
And yet, no doubt, there was something 
of prudence about it. The dissenting wife, 
avoiding debate, leaves politics to her lord, 
and busies herself about the fashions. 

But at any rate, I had something to think 
about of more importance than the fashions. 
My housekeeping cares troubled me a good 
deal. Paul had constituted me his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Unfortunately, 
there was no exchequer, or a very small 
one, which grew gradually less every day. 

Paul was singularly carelessabout money 
—seemed almost indifferent to it. Cer- 
tainly he had felt the want of it; he con- 
fessed, indeed, that he had undergone some 
suffering on that account. Yet he was 
without careful, or frugal, or provident 
thoughts. He never heeded the future; 
it was enough for him if he had money for 
the present—for the day, the hour, the 
moment. Having money, he spent it; yet 
it was a sort of surprise to him to find his 
pocketsempty. Thereupon his first effort 
was, not to refill his pocket, but to do 
without the money. It was only after a 
deliberative process that he arrived at the 
conclusion that money must be obtained, 
and that he must exert himself to obtain it. 

Mr. Grisdale paid his contributors as 
much as he could afford to pay them. But 
Paul received from him only some five-and- 
twenty shillings a week—rarely more. It 





was really our only certain and regular 
income. No one seemed to need further | 
copies of the pictures in the National | 
Gallery. Paul seemed unwilling to make 
copies on the chance of their finding pur- 
chasers. As he said, it was not easy to 
anticipate the tastes of his patrons. 

I was as economical as possible, but 
there was no reducing our expenditure 
below a certain point, which was always 
above the level of ourincome. I was very 
anxious to hide from Paul the embarrassed 
state of our finances. Fortunately, h 
asked few questions on the subject. 

The box sent from Powis-place con- 
tained several of my water-colour draw- 
ings. I persuaded Paul to work upon 
these so as to increase their value, keeping 
him well supplied with cigarettes the while. 
He smoked and laughed as he worked. It 
was with difficulty I could induce him to 





let me sell the drawings ; but he consented 


at last. I found a purchaser in one of the 
Burlington-arcade shops devoted to the 
sale of drawings, drawing materials, and 
fancy articles of various kinds. The price 
I secured was not considerable ; but I was 
well pleased. It was the first money I 
had ever earned in my life, and I was very 
proud of it. Moreover, we had pressing 
need of it. I was enabled to discharge 
some outstanding debts, and a balance was 
left sufficient to buy a little present for 
Paul on his birthday. He was delighted 
with the gloves, the cigar-case, and the 
new silk scarf I gave him. 

But the market for my drawings, even 
after they had been improved by Paul, was 
very limited. I felt that I must earn more 
money. I tried to write little essays, 
sketches, and stories for the magazines. 
I sent my contributions to the editors of 
various publications. The manuscripts 
came back to me—or did not come back 
to me. No publication, nor reward of a 
pecuniary kind, resulted. I was not to 
obtain money in that way. No one was 
more conscious and convinced of my failure 
than I was. I had no literary ability. 
Should I try to teach? Could I obtain 
a situation as a daily governess? But 
even if I found pupils, had I patience 
sufficient for their teacher ? I feared I had 
not. I applied to Basil for the address of 
Mr. Toomer Hooton. 
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